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The Alchemical Theater 
By Antonin Artaud 


There is a mysterious identity of essence between the principle of the theater and that of alchemy. For like alchemy, 
the theater, considered from the point of view of its deepest principle, is developed from a certain number of 
fundamentals which are the same for all the arts and which aim on the spiritual and imaginary level at an efficacity 
analogous to the process which in the physical world actually turns all matter into gold. But there is a still deeper 
resemblance between the theater and alchemy, one which leads much further metaphysically. It is that alchemy and 
the theater are so to speak virtual arts, and do not carry their end-or their reality within themselves. 


Where alchemy, through its symbols, is the spiritual Double of an operation which functions only on the level of real 
matter, the theater must also be considered as the Double, not of this direct, everyday reality of which it is gradually 
being reduced to a mere inert replica -as empty as it is sugarcoated -but of another archetypal and dangerous reality, 
a reality of which the Principles, like dolphins, once they have shown their heads, hurry to dive back into the 
obscurity of the deep. 


For this reality is not human but inhuman, and man with his customs and his character counts for very little in it. 
Perhaps even man's head would not be left to him if he were to confide himself to this reality-and even so it would 
have to be an absolutely stripped, malleable, and organic head, in which just enough formal matter would remain so 
that the principles might exert their effects within it in a completely physical way. 


Before going further, let us consider the curious predilection for the theatrical vocabulary of all books dealing with 
alchemical subjects, as if their authors had sensed from the beginning all that was representative, i.e., theatrical, in 
the whole series of symbols by means of which the Great Work is to be realized spiritually, while waiting for it to be 
realized actually and materially, as well as in the digressions and errors of the ill-informed mind among these 
operations, in the almost "dialectical" sequence of all the aberrations, phantasms, mirages, and hallucinations which 
those who attempt to perform these operations by purely human means cannot fail to encounter. 


All true alchemists know that the alchemical symbol is a mirage as the theater is a mirage. And this perpetual 
allusion to the materials and the principle of the theater found in almost all alchemical books should be understood 
as the expression of an identity (of which alchemists are extremely aware) existing between the world in which the 
characters, objects, images, and in a general way all that constitutes the virtual reality of the theater develops, and 
the purely fictitious and illusory world in which the symbols of alchemy are evolved. 


These symbols, which indicate what might be called philosophical states of matter, already start the mind on its way 
toward that fiery purification, that unification and that emaciation (in a horribly simplified and pure sense) of the 
natural molecules; on its way toward that operation which permits, by sheer force of destructive analysis, the 
reconception and re-constitution of solids according that equilibrium of spiritual descent by which they ultimately 
become gold again. It is not sufficiently understood how much the material symbolism used to designate this 
mysterious operation corresponds to a parallel symbolism in the mind, a deployment of ideas and appearances by 
which all that is theatrical in the theater is designated and can be distinguished philosophically. 


Let me explain. Perhaps it has already been understood that the genre of theater to which I refer has nothing to do 
with the kind of realistic, social theater which changes with each historical period and in which the ideas that 
animated the theater at its origin can no longer be discerned except as caricatures of gestures, unrecognizable 
because their intention has changed so greatly. Like words themselves, the ideas of the archetypal, primitive theater 
have in time ceased to generate an image, and instead of being a means of expansion are only an impasse, a 
mausoleum of the mind. 


Perhaps before proceeding further I shall be asked to define what I mean by the archetypal, primitive theater. And 
we shall thereby approach the very heart of the matter. 


If in fact we raise the question of the origins and raison d'etre (or primordial necessity) of the theater, we find, 
metaphysically, the materialization or rather the exteriorization of a kind of essential drama which would contain, in 
a manner at once manifold and unique, the essential principles of all drama, already disposed and divided, not so 


much as to lose their character as principles, but enough to comprise, in a substantial and active fashion (i.e., 
resonantly), an infinite perspective of conflicts. To analyze such a drama philosophically is impossible; only 
poetically and by seizing upon what is communicative and magnetic in the principles of all the arts can we, by 
shapes, sounds, music, and volumes, evoke, passing by way of all natural resemblances of images and affinities to 
each other not the primordial directions of the mind, which our excessive logical intellectualism would reduce to 
merely useless schemata, but states of an acuteness so intense and so absolute that we sense, beyond the tremors of 
all music and form, the underlying menace of a chaos as decisive as it is dangerous. 


And this essential drama, we come to realize, exists, and in the image of something subtler than Creation itself, 
something which must be represented as the result of one Will alone -and without conflict. 


We must believe that the essential drama, the one at the root of all the Great Mysteries, is associated with the second 
phase of Creation, that of difficulty and of the Double, that of matter and the materialization of the idea. 


It seems indeed that where simplicity and order reign, there can be no theater nor drama, and the true theater, like 
poetry as well, though by other means, is born out of a kind of organized anarchy after philosophical battles which 
are the passionate aspect of these primitive unifications. 


Now these conflicts which the Cosmos in turmoil offers us in a philosophically distorted and impure manner, 
alchemy offers us in all their rigorous intellectuality, since it permits us to attain once more to the sublime, but with 
drama, after a meticulous and unremitting pulverization of every insufficiently fine, insufficiently matured form, 
since it follows from the very principle of alchemy not to let the spirit take its leap until it has passed through all the 
filters and foundations of existing matter, and to redouble this labor at the incandescent edges of the future. For it 
might be said that in order to merit material gold, the mind must first prove that it was capable of the other kind, that 
it would have earned it, would have attained to it, only by assenting to it, by seeing it as a secondary symbol of the 
fall it must experience in order to rediscover in solid and opaque form the expression of light itself, of rarity, and of 
irreducibility. 


The theatrical operation of making gold, by the immensity of the conflicts it provokes, by the prodigious number of 
forces it throws one against the other and rouses, by this appeal to a sort of essential redistillation brimming with 
consequences and surcharged with spirituality, ultimately evokes in the spirit an absolute and abstract purity, beyond 
which there can be nothing, and which can be conceived as a unique sound, defining note, caught on the wing, the 
organic part of an indescribable vibration. 


The Orphic Mysteries which subjugated Plato must have possessed on the moral and psychological level something 
of this definitive and transcendent aspect of the alchemical theater, with elements of an extraordinary psychological 
density, and conversely must have evoked the symbols of alchemy, which provide the spiritual means of decanting 
and transfusing matter, must have evoked the passionate and decisive transfusion of matter by mind. 


We are told that the Mysteries of Eleusis confined themselves to the mise en scene of a certain number of moral 
truths. I believe instead that they must have consisted of projections and precipitations of conflicts, indescribable 
battles of principles joined from that dizzying and slippery perspective in which every truth is lost in the realization 
of the inextricable and unique fusion of the abstract and the concrete, and I think that by the music of instruments, 
the combinations of colors and shapes, of which we have lost every notion, they must have brought to a climax that 
nostalgia for pure beauty of which Plato, at least once in this world, must have found the complete, sonorous, 
streaming naked realization: to resolve by conjunctions unimaginably strange to our waking minds, to resolve or 
even annihilate every conflict produced by the antagonism of matter and mind, idea and form, concrete and abstract, 
and to dissolve all appearances into one unique expression which must have been the equivalent of spiritualized gold. 


Excerpt from: 

The Theater and its Double 

By Antonin Artaud 

Translated from the French by Mary Caroline Richards 
Grove Press New York 
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"If You Find This World Bad, You Should See Some of the Others" was delivered as a speech by Dick at the second Festival International 
de la Science-Fiction de Metz, France, in September 1977. It was first published in French translation in L'Annee 1977-78 de la S.-F. et du 
Fantastique (Juilliard, 1978), edited by Jacques Goimard. Its first English publication came in the PKDS Newsletter, No. 27, August 1991. 


"If You Find This World Bad, You Should See Some of the Others" 
By Philip K. Dick 


May I tell you how much I appreciate your asking me to share some of my ideas with you. A novelist carries with 
him constantly what most women carry in large purses: much that is useless, a few absolutely essential items, and 
then, for good measure, a great number of things that fall in between. But the novelist does not transport them 
physically because his trove of possessions is mental. Now and then he adds a new and entirely useless idea; now 
and then he reluctantly cleans out the trash -- the obviously worthless ideas -- and with a few sentimental tears sheds 
them. Once in a great while, however, he happens by chance onto a thoroughly stunning idea new to him that he 
hopes will turn out to be new to everyone else. It is this final category that dignifies his existence. But such truly 
priceless ideas. . . perhaps during his entire lifetime he may, at best, acquire only a meager few. But that is enough; 
he has, through them, justified his existence to himself and to his God. 


An odd aspect of these rare, extraordinary ideas that puzzles me is their mystifying cloak of -- shall I say -- the 
obvious. By that I mean, once the idea has emerged or appeared or been born -- however it is that new ideas pass 
over into being -- the novelist says to himself, "But of course. Why didn't I realize that years ago?" But note the 
word "realize." It is the key word. He has come across something new that at the same time was there, somewhere, 
all the time. In truth, it simply surfaced. It always was. He did not invent it or even find it; in a very real sense it 
found him. And -- and this is a little frightening to contemplate -- he has not invented it, but on the contrary, it 
invented him. It is as if the idea created him for its purposes. I think this is why we discover a startling phenomenon 
of great renown: that quite often in history a great new idea strikes a number of researchers or thinkers at exactly the 
same time, all of them oblivious to their compeers. "Its time had come," we say about the idea, and so dismiss, as if 
we had explained it, something I consider quite important: our recognition that in a certain literal sense ideas are 
alive. 


What does this mean, to say that an idea or a thought is literally alive? And that it seizes on men here and there and 
makes use of them to actualize itself into the stream of human history? Perhaps the pre-Socratic philosophers were 
correct; the cosmos is one vast entity that thinks. It may in fact do nothing but think. In that case either what we call 
the universe is merely a form of disguise that it takes, or it somehow is the universe -- some variation on this 
pantheistic view, my favorite being that it cunningly mimics the world that we experience daily, and we remain none 
the wiser. This is the view of the oldest religion of India, and to some extent it was the view of Spinoza and Alfred 
North Whitehead, the concept of an immanent God, God within the universe, not transcendent above it and therefore 
not part of it. The Sufi saying [by Rumi] "The workman is invisible within the workshop" applies here, with 
workshop as universe and workman as God. But this still expresses the theistic notion that the universe is something 
that God created; whereas I am saying, perhaps God created nothing but merely is. And we spend our lives within 
him or her or it, wondering constantly where he or she or it can be found. 


I enjoyed thinking along these lines for several years. God is as near at hand as the trash in the gutter -- God is the 
trash in the gutter, to speak more precisely. But then one day a wicked thought entered my mind -- wicked because it 
undermined my marvelous pantheistic monism of which I was so proud. What if -- and here you will see how at 
least this particular SF writer gets his plots -- what if there exists a plurality of universes arranged along a sort of 


lateral axis, which is to say at right angles to the flow of linear time? I must admit that upon thinking this I found I 
had conjured up a terrific absurdity: ten thousand bodies of God arranged like so many suits hanging in some 
enormous closet, with God either wearing them all at once or going selectively back and forth among them, saying 
to himself, "I think today I'll wear the one in which Germany and Japan won World War II" and then adding, half to 
himself, "And tomorrow I'll wear that nice one in which Napoleon defeated the British; that's one of my best." 


This does seem absurd, and it certainly seems to reveal the basic idea as nonsense. But suppose we recast this "closet 
full of different suits of clothes" just a little and say, "What if God tries out a suit of clothes and then, for reasons 
best known to him, changes his mind?" Decides, using this metaphor, that the suit of clothes that he possesses or 
wears is not the one he wants. . . in which case the aforementioned closet full of suits of clothes is a sort of 
progressive sequence of worlds, picked up, used for a time, and then discarded in favor of an improved one? We 
might ask at this point, "How would the suddenly discarded suit of clothes -- the suddenly abandoned universe -- 
feel? What would it experience?" And, for us even more importantly, what change, if any, would the life forms 
living in that universe experience? Because I have a secret hunch that this exact thing does indeed happen; and I 
have a keen additional insight that the endless trillions of life forms involved would suppose -- incorrectly -- that 
they had experienced nothing, that no change had taken place. They, as elements of the new suit of clothes, would 
incorrectly imagine that they had always been worn -- always been as they now were, with complete memories by 
which to prove the correctness of their subjective impressions. 


We are accustomed to supposing that all change takes place along the linear time axis: from past to present to future. 
The present is an accrual of the past and is different from it. The future will accrue from the present on and be 
different yet. That an orthogonal or right-angle time axis could exist, a lateral domain in which change takes place -- 
processes occuring sideways in reality, so to speak -- this is almost impossible to imagine. How would we perceive 
such lateral changes? What would we experience? What clues -- if we are trying to test out this bizarre theory -- 
should we be on the alert for? In other words, how can change take place outside of linear time at all, in any sense, to 
any degree? 


Well, let us consider a favorite topic of Christian thinkers: the topic of eternity. This concept, historically speaking, 
was one great new idea brought by Christianity to the world. We are pretty sure that eternity exists -- that the word 
"eternity" refers to something actual, in contrast, say, to the word "angels." Eternity is simply a state in which you 
are free from and somehow out of and above time. There is no past, present, and future; there is just pure ontological 
being. "Eternity" is not a word denoting merely a very long time; it is essentially timeless. Well, let me ask this: Are 
there any changes that take place there; i.e., take place outside of time? Because if you say, "Yes, eternity is not 
static; things happen," then I at once smile knowingly and point out that you have introduced time once more. The 
concept "time" simply denotes -- or rather posits -- a condition or state or stream -- whatever -- in which change 
occurs. No time, no change. Eternity is static. But if it is static, it is even less than long-enduring; it is more like a 
geometric point, an infinitude of which can be determined along any given line. Viewing my theory about 
orthogonal or lateral change, I defend myself by saying, "At least it is intellectually less nonsensical than the concept 
of eternity." And everyone talks about eternity, whether they intend to do anything about it or not. 


Let me present you with a metaphor. Let us say that there exists this very rich patron of the arts. Every day on the 
wall of his living room above his fireplace his servants hang a new picture -- each day a different masterpiece, day 
after day, month after month -- each day the "used" one is removed and replaced by a different and new one. I will 
call this process change along the linear axis. But now let us suppose the servants temporarily running out of new, 
replacement pictures. What shall they do in the meantime? They can't just leave the present one hanging; their 
employer has decreed that perpetual replacement -- i.e. changing the pictures -- is to take place. So they neither 
allow the current one to remain nor do they replace it with a new one; instead, they do a very clever thing. When 
their employer is not looking, the servants cunningly alter the picture already on the wall. They paint out a tree here; 
they paint in a little girl there; they add this; they obliterate that; they make the same painting different and in a sense 
new, but as I'm sure you can see, not new in the sense of replacing it. The employer enters his living room after 
dinner, seats himself facing his fireplace, and contemplates what should be -- according to his expectations -- a new 
picture. What does he see? It certainly isn't what he saw previously. But also it isn't somehow. . . and here we must 
become very sympathetic with this perhaps somewhat stupid man, because we can virtually see his brain circuits 
striving to understand. His brain circuits are saying, "Yes, it is a new picture, it is not the same one as yesterday, but 
also it is the same one, I think, I feel on a very deep, intuitive basis. . . I feel that somehow I've seen it before. I seem 
to remember a tree, though, and there is no tree." Now, perhaps, if we extrapolate from this man's perceptual, 
mentational confusion to the theoretical point I was making about lateral change, you can get a better idea of what I 
mean; I mean, perhaps you can, to at least a degree, see that although what I'm talking about may not exist -- my 
concept may be fictional -- it could exist. It is not intellectually self-contradictory. 


As a science fiction writer I gravitate toward such ideas as this; we in the field, of course, know this idea as the 
"alternate universe" theme. Some of you, I am sure, know that my novel The Man in the High Castle utilized this 


theme. There was in it an alternate world in which Germany and Japan and Italy won World War II. At one point in 
the novel Mr. Tagomi, the protagonist, somehow is carried over to our world, in which the Axis powers lost. He 
remained in our world only a short time, and scuttled in fright back to his own universe as soon as he glimpsed or 
understood what had happened -- and thought no more of it after that; it had been for him a thoroughly unpleasant 
experience, since, being Japanese, it was for him a worse universe than his customary one. For a Jew, however, it 
would have been infinitely better -- for obvious reasons. 


In The Man in the High Castle I give no real explanation as to why or how Mr. Tagomi slid across into our universe; 
he simply sat in the park and scrutinized a piece of modern abstract handmade jewelry -- sat and studied it on and on 
-- and when he looked up, he was in another universe. I didn't explain how or why this happened because I don't 
know, and I would defy anyone, writer, reader, or critic, to give a so-called "explanation." There cannot be one 
because, of course, as we all know, such a concept is merely a fictional premise; none of us, in our right minds, 
entertains for even an instant the notion that such alternate universes exist in any actual sense. But let us say, just for 
fun, that they do. Then, if they do, how are they linked to each other, if in fact they are (or would be) linked? If you 
drew a map of them, showing their locations, what would the map look like? For instance (and I think this is a very 
important question), are they absolutely separate one from another, or do they overlap? Because if they overlap, then 
such problems as "Where do they exist?" and "How do you get from one to the next?" admit to a possible solution. I 
am saying, simply, if they do indeed exist, and if they do indeed overlap, then we may in some literal, very real 
sense inhabit several of them to various degrees at any given time. And although we all see one another as living 
humans walking about and talking and acting, some of us may inhabit relatively greater amounts of, say, Universe 
One than the other people do; and some of us may inhabit relatively greater amounts of Universe Two, Track Two, 
instead, and so on. It may not merely be that our subjective impressions of the world differ, but there may be an 
overlapping, a superimposition, of a number of worlds so that objectively, not subjectively, our worlds may differ. 
Our perceptions differ as a result of this. And I want to add this statement at this point, which I find to be a 
fascinating concept: It may be that some of these superimposed worlds are passing out of existence, along the lateral 
time line I spoke of, and some are in the process of moving toward greater, rather than lesser, actualization. These 
processes would occur simultaneously and not at all in linear time. The kind of process we are talking about here is a 
transformation, a kind of metamorphosis, invisibly achieved. But very real. And very important. 


Contemplating this possibility of a lateral arrangement of worlds, a plurality of overlapping Earths along whose 
linking axis a person can somehow move -- can travel in a mysterious way from worst to fair to good to excellent -- 
contemplating this in theological terms, perhaps we could say that herewith we suddenly decipher the elliptical 
utterances that Christ expressed regarding the Kingdom of God, specifically where it is located. He seems to have 
given contradictory and puzzling answers. But suppose, just suppose for an instant, that the cause of the perplexity 
lay not in any desire on his part to baffle or to hide, but in the inadequacy of the question. "My Kingdom is not of 
this world," he is reported to have said. "The Kingdom is within you." Or possibly, "It is among you." I put before 
you now the notion, which I personally find exciting, that he may have had in mind that which I speak of as the 
lateral axis of overlapping realms that contain among them a spectrum of aspects ranging from the unspeakably 
malignant to the beautiful. And Christ was saying over and over again that there really are many objective realms, 
somehow related, and somehow bridgeable by living -- not dead -- men, and that the most wondrous of these worlds 
was a just kingdom in which either He Himself or God Himself or both of them ruled. And he did not merely speak 
of a variety of ways of subjectively viewing one world; the Kingdom was and is an actual different place, at the 
opposite end of continua starting with slavery and utter pain. It was his mission to teach his disciples the secret of 
crossing along this orthogonal path. He did not merely report what lay there; He taught the method of getting there. 
But, tragically, the secret was lost. The enemy, the Roman authority, crushed it. And so we do not have it. But 
perhaps we can refind it, since we know that such a secret exists. 


This would account for the apparent contradictions regarding the question as to whether the Just Kingdom is ever to 
be established here on Earth or whether it is a place or state we go to after death. I'm sure I don't have to tell you that 
this issue has been a fundamental one -- and an unresolved one -- throughout the history of Christianity. Christ and 
St. Paul both seem to say emphatically that an actual breaking through into time, into our world, by the hosts of God, 
will unexpectedly occur. Thereupon, after some exciting drama, a thousand-year paradise, a rightful Kingdom, will 
be established -- at least for those who have done their homework and chores and generally paid attention. . . have 
not Gone To Sleep, as one parable puts it. We are enjoined repeatedly in the New Testament to be vigilant, that for 
the Christian it is always day, there is always light, by which he can see this event when it comes. See this event. 
Does that imply that many persons who are somehow asleep or blind or not vigilant -- they will not see it, even 
though it occurs? Consider the significance that can be assigned to these notions. The Kingdom will come here, 
unexpectedly (this is always stressed); the rightful faithful shall see it, because for them it is always daytime, but for 
the others ... what seems expressed here is the paradoxical but enthralling thought that -- and hear this and ponder -- 
the Kingdom, were it established here, would not be visible to those outside it. I offer the idea that, in more modern 
terms, what is meant is that some of us will travel laterally to that best world and some will not; they will remain 
stuck along the lateral axis, which means that for them the Kingdom did not come, not in their alternate world. And 
yet meantime it did come in ours. So it comes and yet does not come. Amazing. 


Please ask yourself, What event signals the establishment or reestablishment of the Kingdom? Of course it is nothing 
other than the Second Advent, the return of the King Himself. Following my reasoning as to the existence of worlds 
along a lateral axis, one could reason, "Certainly the Second Coming has not taken place -- at least not along this 
Track, in this universe." But then one could speculate, logically, "But perhaps it came exactly as stipulated in the 
New Testament: during the lifetime of those living then, back in the Apostolic Age." I enjoy -- I find fascinating -- 
this concept. What an idea for a novel, an alternate Earth in which the Parousia took place, say, around A.D. 70. Or, 
say, during the medieval period -- say, at the time of the Catherist Crusades. . . how neat an idea for an alternate- 
world novel! The protagonist somehow is transported from this, our universe, in which the Second Coming did not 
take place or has not taken place -- is transported to one in which it occurred centuries ago. 


But if you have followed my conjectures about the overlapping of these alternate worlds, and you sense as I do the 
possibility that if there are three there may be thirty or three thousand of them -- and that some of us live in this one, 
others of us in another one, others in others, and that events in one track cannot be perceived by persons not in that 
track -- well, let me say what I want to say and be done with it. I think I once experienced a track in which the 
Savior returned. But I experienced it just very briefly. I am not there now. I am not sure I ever was. Certainly I may 
never be again. I grieve for that loss, but loss it is; somehow I moved laterally, but then fell back, and then it was 
gone. A vanished mountain and a stream. The sound of bells. All gone now for me; entirely gone. 


I, in my stories and novels, often write about counterfeit worlds, semi-real worlds, as well as deranged private 
worlds inhabited, often, by just one person, while, meantime, the other characters either remain in their own worlds 
throughout or are somehow drawn into one of the peculiar ones. This theme occurs in the corpus of my twenty-seven 
years of writing. At no time did I have a theoretical or conscious explanation for my preoccupation with these 
pluriform pseudoworlds, but now I think I understand. What I was sensing was the manifold of partially actualized 
realities lying tangent to what evidently is the most actualized one, the one that the majority of us, by consensus 
gentium [general consent], agree on. 


Although originally I presumed that the differences between these worlds was caused entirely by the subjectivity of 
the various human viewpoints, it did not take me long to open the question as to whether it might not be more than 
that -- that in fact plural realities did exist superimposed onto one another like so many film transparencies. What I 
still do not grasp, however, is how one reality out of the many becomes actualized in contradistinction to the others. 
Perhaps none does. Or perhaps again it hangs on an agreement in viewpoint by a sufficiency of people. More likely 
the matrix world, the one with the true core of being, is determined by the Programmer. He or it articulates -- prints 
out, so to speak -- the matrix choice and fuses it with actual substance. The core or essence of reality -- that which 
receives or attains it and to what degree -- that is within the purview of the Programmer; this selection and 
reselection are part of general creativity, of world-building, which seems to be its or his task. A problem, perhaps, 
which he or it is running, which is to say in the process of solving. 


This problem-solving by means of reprogramming variables along the linear time axis of our universe, thereby 
generating branched-off lateral worlds -- I have the impression that the metaphor of the chessboard is especially 
useful in evaluating how this all can be -- in fact must be. Across from the Programmer-Reprogrammer sits a 
counterentity, whom Joseph Campbell calls the dark counterplayer. God, the Programmer-Reprogrammer, is not 
making his moves of improvement against inert matter; he is dealing with a cunning opponent. Let us say that on the 
game board -- our universe in space-time -- the dark counterplayer makes a move; he sets up a reality situation. 
Being the dark player, the outcome of his desires constitutes what we experience as evil: nongrowth, the power of 
the lie, death and the decay of forms, the prison of immutable cause and effect. But the Programmer-Reprogrammer 
has already laid down his response; it has already happened, these moves on his part. The printout, which we 
undergo as historic events, passes through stages of a dialectical interaction, thesis and antithesis as the forces of the 
two players mingle. Evidently some syntheses fall to the dark counterplayer, and yet they do not, by virtue of the 
fact that, in advance, our great Advocate selected variables, the alteration of which brings final victory to him. In 
winning each sequence in turn he claims some of us, we who participate in the sequence. This is why instinctively 
people pray, "Libera me Domine," which decodes to mean, "Extricate me, Programmer, as you achieve one victory 
after another; include me in that triumph. Move me along the lateral axis so that I am not left out." What we sense as 
"being left out" means remaining under the jurisdiction of, or falling prey to, the malignant power. But that 
malignant power, for all its guile, has already lost even as it wins, for in some way the counterplayer is blind and so 
the Programmer-Reprogrammer possesses an advantage. 


The great medieval Arabic philosopher, Avicenna, wrote that God does not see time as we do; i.e. for him there is no 
past nor present nor future. Now, supposing Avicenna is correct, let us imagine a situation in which God, from 
whatever vantage point he exists at, decides to intervene into our space-time world; i.e. break through from his 
timeless realm into human history. But if there is only omnipresent reality from his viewpoint, then he can as easily 
break through into what for us is the past as he can break through into what for us is the present or future. It is 


exactly like a chess player gazing down at the chessboard; he can move any of his pieces that he wishes. Following 
Avicenna's reasoning, we can say that God, in desiring, for example, to bring about the Second Advent, need not 
limit the event to our present or future; he can breach our past -- in other words, change our past history; he can 
cause it to have happened already. And this would be true for any change he wished to make, large or small. For 
instance, suppose an event in our year A.D. 1970 does not meet with God's idea of how it all should go. He can 
obliterate it or tinker with it, improve it, whatever he wishes, even at a prior point in linear time. This is his 
advantage. 


I submit to you that such alterations, the creation or selection of such so-called "alternate presents," is continually 
taking place. The very fact that we can conceptually deal with this notion -- that is, entertain it as an idea -- is a first 
step in discerning such processes themselves. But I doubt if we will ever be able in any real fashion to demonstrate, 
to scientifically prove, that such lateral change processes do occur. Probably all we would have to go on would be 
vestiges of memory, fleeting impressions, dreams, nebulous intuitions that somehow things had been different in 
some way -- and not long ago but now. We might reflexively reach for a light switch in the bathroom only to 
discover that it was -- always had been -- in another place entirely. We might reach for the air vent in our car where 
there was no air vent -- a reflex left over from a previous present, still active at a subcortical level. We might dream 
of people and places we had never seen as vividly as if we had seen them, actually known them. But we would not 
know what to make of this, assuming we took time to ponder it at all. One very pronounced impression would 
probably occur to us, to many of us, again and again, and always without explanation: the acute, absolute sensation 
that we had done once before what we were just about to do now, that we so to speak lived a particular moment or 
situation previously -- but in what sense could it be called "previously," since only the present, not the past, was 
evidently involved? We would have the overwhelming impression that we were reliving the present, perhaps in 
precisely the same way, hearing the same words, saying the same words. . . I submit that these impressions are valid 
and significant, and I will even say this: Such an impression is a clue that at some past time point a variable was 
changed -- reprogrammed, as it were -- and that, because of this, an alternate world branched off, became actualized 
instead of the prior one, and that in fact, in literal fact, we are once more living this particular segment of linear time. 
A breaching, a tinkering, a change had been made, but not in our present -- had been made in our past. Evidently 
such an alteration would have a peculiar effect on those persons involved; they would, so to speak, be moved back 
one square or several squares on the board game that constitutes our reality. Conceivably this could happen any 
number of times, affecting any number of people, as alternative variables were reprogrammed. We would have to go 
live out each reprogramming along the subsequent linear time axis, but to the Programmer, whom we call God -- to 
him the results of the reprogramming would be apparent at once. We are within time and he is not. Thus, too, this 
might account for the sensation people get of having lived past lives. They may well have, but not in the past; 
previous lives, rather, in the present. In perhaps an unending repeated and repeated present, like a great clock dial in 
which grand clock hands sweep out the same circumference forever, with all of us carried along unknowingly, yet 
dimly suspecting. 


Since at the resolution of every encounter of thesis and antithesis between the dark counterplayer and the divine 
Programmer a new synthesis is struck off, and since it is possible that each time this happens a lateral world may be 
generated, and since I conceive that each synthesis or resolution is to some degree a victory by the Programmer, 
each struck-off world, in sequence, must be an improvement upon -- not just the prior one -- but an improvement 
over all the latent or merely possible outcomes. It is better but in no sense perfect -- i.e. final. It is merely an 
improved stage within a process. What I envision clearly is that the Programmer is perpetually using the antecedent 
universe as a gigantic stockpile for each new synthesis, the antecedent universe then possessing the aspect of chaos 
or anomie in relation to an emerging new cosmos. Therefore the endless process of sequential struck-off alternate 
worlds, emerging and being infused with actualization, is negentropic in some way that we cannot see. 


In my novel Ubik I present a motion along a retrograde entropic axis, in terms of Platonic forms rather than any 
decay or reversion we normally conceive. Perhaps the normal forward motion along this axis, away from entropy, 
accruing rather than divesting, is identical with the axis line that I characterize as lateral, which is to say, in 
orthogonal rather than linear time. If this is so, the novel Ubik inadvertently contains what could be called a 
scientific rather than a philosophical idea. But here I am only guessing. Still, the fiction writer may have written 
more than he consciously knew. 


What blinds us to this hierarchy of evolving form in each new synthesis is that we are unaware of the lesser, 
unactualized worlds. And this process of interaction, continually forming the new, obliterates at each stage that 
which came before. What, at any given present instant we possess of the past, is twofold but dubious: We possess 
external, objective traces of the past embedded in the present, and we possess inner memories. But both are subject 
to the rule of imperfection, since both are merely bits of reality and not the intact form. What we retain existentially 
and mentally are therefore inadequate guides. This is implied by the very emergence of true newness itself; if truly 
new, it must somehow kill the old, the that which was. And, especially, that which did not come to fully be. 


What we need at this point is to locate, to bring forth as evidence, someone who has managed somehow -- it doesn't 
matter how, really -- to retain memories of a different present, latent alternate world impressions, different in some 
significant way from this, the one that is at this stage actualized. According to my theoretical view, it would almost 
certainly be memories of a worse world than this. For it is not reasonable that God the Programmer and 
Reprogrammer would substitute a worse world in terms of freedom or beauty or love or order or healthiness -- by 
any standard that we know. When a mechanic works on your malfunctioning car he does not damage it further; 
when a writer creates a second draft of a novel he does not debase it further but strives to improve it. I suppose it 
could be argued in a strictly theoretical way that God might be evil or insane and would in fact substitute a worse 
world for a better one, but frankly I cannot take that idea seriously. Let us then pass over it. So let us ask, Does any 
one of us remember in any dim fashion a worse Earth circa 1977 than this? Have your young men seen visions and 
our old men dreamed dreams? Nightmare dreams specifically, about a world of enslavement and evil, of prisons and 
jailers and ubiquitous police? I have. I wrote out those dreams in novel after novel, story after story; to name two in 
which this prior ugly present obtained most clearly I cite The Man in the High Castle and my 1974 novel about the 
United States as a police state, called Flow My Tears, the Policeman Said. 


I am going to be very candid with you: I wrote both novels based on fragmentary residual memories of such a horrid 
slave state world -- or perhaps the term "world" is the wrong one, and I should say "United States," since in both 
novels I was writing about my own country. 


In The Man in the High Castle there is a novelist, Hawthorne Abendsen, who has written an alternate-world novel in 
which Germany, Italy, and Japan Jost World War II. At the conclusion of The Man in the High Castle, a woman 
appears at Abendsen's door to tell him what he does not know: that his novel is true; the Axis did indeed lose the 
war. The irony of this ending -- Abendsen finding out that what he had supposed to be pure fiction spun out of his 
imagination was in fact true -- the irony is this: that my own supposed imaginative work The Man in the High Castle 
is not fiction -- or rather is fiction only now, thank God. But there was an alternate world, a previous present, in 
which that particular time track actualized -- actualized and then was abolished due to intervention at some prior 
date. I am sure, as you hear me say this, you do not really believe me, or even believe that I believe it myself. But 
nevertheless it is true. I retain memories of that other world. That is why you will find it again described in the later 
novel Flow My Tears. The world of Flow My Tears is an actual (or rather once actual) alternate world, and I 
remember it in detail. I do not know who else does. Maybe no one else does. Perhaps all of you were always -- have 
always been -- here. But I was not. In March 1974 I began to remember consciously, rather than merely 
subconsciously, that black iron prison police state world. Upon consciously remembering it I did not need to write 
about it because I have always been writing about it. Nonetheless, my amazement was great, to remember 
consciously suddenly that it was once so -- as I'm sure you can imagine. Put yourself in my place. In novel after 
novel, story after story, over a twenty-five-year period, I wrote repeatedly about a particular other landscape, a 
dreadful one. In March 1974 I understood why, in my writing, I continually reverted to an awareness, in intimation 
of, that one particular world. I had good reason to. My novels and stories were, without my realizing it consciously, 
autobiographical. It was -- this return of memory -- the most extraordinary experience of my life. Or rather I should 
say lives, since I had at least two: one there and subsequently one here, where we are now. 


I can even tell you what caused me to remember. In late February 1974 I was given sodium pentothol for the 
extraction of impacted wisdom teeth. Later that day, back home again but still deeply under the influence of the 
sodium pentothol, I had a short, acute flash of recovered memory. In one instant I caught it all, but immediately 
rejected it -- rejected it, however, with the realization that what I had retrieved in the way of buried memories was 
authentic. Then, in mid-March, the corpus of memories, whole, intact, began to return. You are free to believe me or 
free to disbelieve, but please take my word on it that I am not joking; this is very serious, a matter of importance. I 
am sure that at the very least you will agree that for me even to claim this is in itself amazing. Often people claim to 
remember past lives; I claim to remember a different, very different, present life. I know of no one who has ever 
made that claim before, but I rather suspect that my experience is not unique; what perhaps is unique is the fact that I 
am willing to talk about it. 


If you have followed me this far, I would like you to be kindly enough disposed to go a little further with me. I 
would like to share with you something I knew -- retrieved -- along with the blocked-off memories. In March 1974 
the reprogrammed variables, tinkered with back at some earlier date, probably in the late forties -- in March 1974 the 
payoff, the results, of at least one and possibly more of the reprogrammed variables lying along the linear time line 
in our past, set in. What happened between March and August 1974 was the result of at least one reprogrammed 
variable laid down perhaps thirty years before, setting into motion a thread of change that culminated in what I am 
sure you will admit was a spectacularly important -- and unique -- historical event: the forced removal from office of 
a president of the United States, Richard Nixon, as well as all those associated with him. In the alternate world that I 
remembered, the civil rights movement, the antiwar movement of the sixties, had failed. And, evidently, in the 
midseventies Nixon was not removed from power. That which opposed him (if indeed anything existed that did or 
could) was inadequate. Therefore one or more factors tending toward that destruction of the entrenched tyrannical 
power had retroactively, to us, come to be introduced. The scales, thirty years later, in 1977, got tipped. Examine the 


text of Flow My Tears and, keeping in mind that it was written in 1970 and published in February 1974, make an 
effort to construct the previous events that would have had to take place, or not take place, to account for the world 
depicted in the novel as lying slightly in the future. One small but critical theme is alluded to twice (I believe) in 
Flow My Tears. It has to do with Nixon. In the future world of Flow My Tears, in the dreadful slave state that exists 
and evidently has existed for decades, Richard Nixon is remembered as an exalted, heroic leader -- referred to, in 
fact, as the "Second Only Begotten Son of God." It is evident from this and many other clues that Flow My Tears 
deals not with our future but the future of a present world alternate to our own. Blacks, by the time Flow My Tears 
takes place, have become an ecological rarity, protected "as are wild whooping cranes." In the novel one rarely sees 
blacks on the streets of the United States. But the year in which Flow My Tears takes place is only eleven years from 
now: October 1988. Obviously the fascist genocide against the blacks in the United States in my novel began long 
before 1977; a number of readers have pointed this out to me. One of them even pointed out that a careful reading of 
Flow My Tears not only indicates that the society depicted, the U.S. police state of 1988, had to be an alternate- 
world novel, but this reader pointed out that mysteriously, at the very end of the novel, the protagonist, Felix 
Buckman, appears somehow to have slipped over into a different world, one in which blacks were not exterminated. 
Early in the novel it is stipulated that a black couple is allowed by law to bear only one single child; yet, at the end 
of the novel, the black man at the all-night gas station proudly gets out his wallet and shows Police General 
Buckman photographs of his three children. The open manner in which the black man shows the pictures to a perfect 
stranger indicates that for some weird and unexplained reason it is now no longer illegal for a black couple to have 
several children. Somehow, just as Mr. Togomi slipped over briefly into our alternate present, General Buckman in 
Flow My Tears did the same thing. It is even evident in the text of Flow My Tears when and where the police 
general slipped over. It was just before he landed his flying vehicle at the all-night gas station and encountered -- 
hugged, in fact -- the black man; the slipover, which is to say the moment in which the absolutely repressive world 
of the bulk of the novel faded out, took place during the interval in which General Buckman experienced a strange 
dream about a kinglike old man with white wool-like beard, wearing robes and a helmet and leading a posse of 
similarly helmeted robed knights -- this king and these helmeted knights appearing in the rural world of farmhouse 
and pastureland where General Buckman had lived as a boy. The dream, I think, was a graphic depiction in General 
Buckman's mind of the transformation taking place objectively; it was a kind of inner analog to what was happening 
outside him to his entire world. 


This accounts for the changed Buckman, the very different police general who lands at the all-night gas station and 
draws the heart with an arrow piercing it, giving the piece of paper with its drawing to the black man as a 
communication of love. Buckman at the gas station in encountering the black stranger is not the same Buckman who 
appeared earlier throughout the book: The transformation is complete. But he is unaware of it. Only Jason Taverner, 
the once-famous television personality who woke up one day to find himself in a world that had never heard of him 
-- only Taverner, when his mysteriously taken-away popularity seeps back, understands that several alternate 
realities -- two upon a cursory reading, but at least three if the ending is studied scrupulously -- only Jason Taverner 
remembers. This is the whole basic plot of the novel: One morning Jason Taverner, popular TV and recording star, 
wakes up in a fleabag dingy hotel room to find all his identification papers gone, and, worse yet, finds that no one 
has ever heard of him -- the basic plot is that for some arcane reason the entire population of the United States has in 
one instant of linear time completely and collectively forgotten a man whose face on the cover of Time magazine 
should be a face virtually every reader would identify without effort. In this novel I am saying, "The entire 
population of a large country, a continent-sized country, can wake up one morning having entirely forgotten 
something they all previously knew, and none of them is the wiser." In the novel it is a popular TV and recording 
star whom they have forgotten, which is of importance, really, only to that particular star or former star. But my 
hypothesis is presented here nonetheless in a disguised form, because (I am saying) if an entire country can 
overnight forget one thing they all know, they can forget other things, more important things; in fact, 
overwhelmingly important things. I am writing about amnesia on the part of millions of people, of, so to speak, fake 
memories laid down. This theme of faked memories is a constant thread in my writing over the years. It was also 
Van Vogt's. And yet, can one contemplate this as a serious possibility, something that could actually happen? Who 
of us has asked himself that? I did not ask myself that prior to March 1974; I include myself. 


You will recall that I pointed out that after Police General Buckman slipped over into a better world he underwent an 
inner change appropriate to the qualities of the better world, the more just, the more loving, the warmer world in 
which the tyranny of the police apparatus was already beginning to fade away as would a dream upon the awakening 
of the dreamer. In March 1974, when I regained my buried memories (a process called in Greek anamnesis, which 
literally means the loss of forgetfulness rather than merely remembering) -- upon those memories reentering 
consciousness I, like General Buckman, underwent a personality change. Like his, it was fundamental but at the 
same time subtle. It was me but yet it was not me. I noticed it mostly in small ways: things I should have 
remembered but did not; things I did remember (ah, what things!) but should not have. Evidently this had been my 
personality in what I call Track A. You may be interested in one aspect of my restored memories that strikes me as 
most astonishing. In the previous alternate present, in Track A, Christianity was illegal, as it had been two thousand 
years ago at its inception. It was regarded as subversive and revolutionary -- and, let me add, this appraisal by the 
police authorities was correct. It took me almost two weeks, after the return of my memories of my life in Track A, 
to rid myself of the overpowering impression that all references to Christ, all sacerdotal acts, had to be veiled in 


absolute secrecy. But historically this fits the pattern of a fascist takeover, especially those along Nazi lines. They 
did so regard Christianity. And, had they attained a victory in the war, this surely would have been their policy in 
that portion of the United States that they controlled. For example, Jehovah's Witnesses, under the Nazis, were 
gassed in the concentration camps along with the Jews and Gypsies; they were placed right up at the top of the list. 
And, in that other modern totalitarian state, for the same reason it is banned and its members persecuted; I mean, of 
course, the USSR. The three great tyrannical states in history that have murdered their domestic Christian 
populations -- Rome, the Third Reich, and the USSR -- are, from an objective standpoint, three manifestations of a 
single matrix. Your own personal beliefs about religion are not an issue here; what is an issue is a historic fact, and 
therefore I ask you to ponder objectively what the overwhelming fear I felt regarding Christian rites and 
protestations of faith signifies about the Track A society abruptly remembered. It is a decisive clue about Track A. It 
tells us how radically different it was. I would like you, if you have gone this far, to accept my statements about my 
other memories that, under the sodium Pentothal, returned; it was a prison. It was dreadful; we overthrew it, just as 
we overthrew the Nixon tyranny, but it was far more cruel, incredibly so, and there was a great battle and loss of life. 
And, please, let me add one other fact, maybe objectively unimportant but to me interesting nonetheless. It was in 
February 1974 that my blocked-off memories of Track A returned, and it was in February 1974 that Flow My Tears 
was finally, after two years’ delay, published. It was almost as if the release of the novel, which had been delayed so 
long, meant that in a certain sense it was all right for me to remember. But until then it was better that I did not. Why 
that would be I do not know, but I have the impression that the memories were not to come to the surface until the 
material had been published very sincerely on the author's part as what he believed to be fiction. Perhaps, had I 
known, I would have been too frightened to write the novel. Or perhaps I would have shot my mouth off and 
somehow interfered with the effectiveness of these several books -- whatever effectiveness that might be or was. I do 
not even claim there was an intended effectiveness; perhaps there was none at all. But if there was one -- and I repeat 
the word "if" emphatically -- it was almost certainly to stir subliminal memories in readers back to dim life -- not a 
conscious life, not an entering consciousness as in my own case, but to recall to them on a deep and profound, albeit 
unconscious level, what a police tyranny is like, and how vital it is, now or then, at any time, along any track, to 
defeat it. In March 1974 the really crucial moves to depose Nixon were beginning. In August, five months later, they 
proved successful, although these reprogrammings, this intervention in our present, may have been designed more to 
affect a future continuum rather than our own. As I said at the beginning, ideas seem to have a life of their own; they 
appear to seize on people and make use of them. The idea that seized me twenty-seven years ago and never let go is 
this: Any society in which people meddle in other people's business is not a good society, and a state in which the 
government "knows more about you than you know about yourself," as it is expressed in Flow My Tears, is a state 
that must be overthrown. It may be a theocracy, a fascist corporate state, or reactionary monopolistic capitalism or 
centralistic socialism -- that aspect does not matter. And I am saying not merely, "It can happen here," meaning the 
United States, but rather, "It did happen here. I remember. I was one of the secret Christians who fought it and to at 
least some extent helped overthrow it." And I am very proud of that: proud of myself in time Track A. But there is, 
unfortunately, a somber intimation that accompanies my pride as to my work there. I think that in that previous 
world I did not live past March 1974. I fell victim to a police trap, a net or mesh. However, in this one, which I will 
call Track B, I had better luck. But we fought here in this track a much lighter tyranny, a far stupider one. Or, 
perhaps, we had assistance: The anterior reprogramming of one or more historic variables came to our rescue. 
Sometimes I think (and this is, of course, pure speculation, a happy fantasy of my soul) that because of what we 
accomplished there -- or anyhow attempted to, and very bravely -- we who were directly involved were allowed to 
live on here, past the terminal point that brought us down in that other, worse world. It is a sort of miraculous 
kindness. 


This gracious gift serves to delineate for us -- for me at least -- some aspects of the Programmer. It causes me to 
comprehend him after a fashion. I think we cannot know what he is, but we can experience this functioning and so 
can ask, "What does he resemble?" Not "What is he?" but rather "What is he like?" 


First and foremost, he controls the objects, processes, and events in our space-time world. This is, for us, the primary 
aspect, although intrinsically he may possess aspects of vaster magnitude but of less applicability to us. I have 
spoken of myself as a reprogrammed variable, and I have spoken of him as the Programmer and Reprogrammer. 
During a short period of time in March 1974, at the moment in which I was resynthesized, I was aware perceptually 
-- which is to say aware in an external way -- of his presence. At that time I had no idea what I was seeing? [sic; this 
question mark appears, in context, to be a typo]. It resembled plasmic energy. It had colors. It moved fast, collecting 
and dispersing. But what it was, what he was -- I am not sure even now, except I can tell you that he had simulated 
normal objects and their processes so as to copy them and in such an artful way as to make himself invisible within 
them. As the Vedantists put it, he was the fire within the flint, the razor within the razor case. Later research showed 
me that in terms of group cultural experience, the name Brahman has been given to this omnipresent immanent 
entity. I quote a fragment of an American poem ["Brahma"] by Emerson; it conveys what I experienced: 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly I am the wings. 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 


And I the hymn the Brahman sings. 


By this I mean that during that short period -- a matter of hours or perhaps a day -- I was aware of nothing that was 
not the Programmer. All the things in our pluriform world were segments or subsections of him. Some were at rest 
but many moved, and did so like portions of a breathing organism that inhaled, exhaled, grew, changed, evolved 
toward some final state that by its absolute wisdom it had chosen for itself. I mean to say, I experienced it as self- 
creating, dependent on nothing outside it because very simply there was nothing outside it. 


As I saw this I felt keenly that through all the years of my life I had been literally blind; I remember saying over and 
over to my wife, "I've regained my sight! I can see again!" It seemed to me that up until that moment I had been 
merely guessing as to the nature of the reality around me. I understood that I had not acquired a new faculty of 
perception but had, rather, regained an old one. For a day or so I saw as we once all had, thousands of years ago. But 
how had we come to lose sight, this superior eye? The morphology must still be present in us, not only latent; 
otherwise I could not have reacquired it even briefly. This puzzles me yet. How was it that for forty-six years I did 
not truly see but only guessed at the nature of the world, and then briefly did see, but soon after, lost that sight and 
became semiblind again? The interval in which I actually saw was, evidently, the interval in which the Programmer 
was reworking me. He had moved forward as palpably sentient and alive, as set to ground; he had disclosed himself. 
Thus it is said that Christianity, Judaism, and Islam are revealed religions. Our God is the deus absconditus: the 
hidden god. But why? Why is it necessary that we be deceived regarding the nature of our reality? Why has he 
cloaked himself as a plurality of unrelated objects and his movements as a plurality of chance processes? All the 
changes, all the permutations of reality that we see are expressions of the purposeful growing and unfolding of this 
single entelechy; it is a plant, a flower, an opening rose. It is a humming hive of bees. It is music, a kind of singing. 
Obviously I saw the Programmer as he really is, as he really behaves, only because he had seized on me to reshape 
me, so I say, "I know why I saw him,” but I cannot say, "I know why I do not see him now, nor why anyone else 
does not." Do we collectively dwell in a kind of laser hologram, real creatures in a manufactured quasi-world, a 
stage set within whose artifacts and creatures a mind moves that is determined to remain unknown? 


A newspaper article about this speech could well be titled: AUTHOR CLAIMS TO HAVE SEEN GOD BUT 
CAN'T GIVE ACCOUNT OF WHAT HE SAW. 


If I consider the term by which I designate him -- the Programmer and Reprogrammer -- perhaps I can extract from 
that a partial answer. I call him what I call him because that was what I witnessed him doing: He had previously 
programmed the lives here but now was altering one or more crucial factors -- this in the service of completing a 
structure or plan. I reason along these lines: A human scientist who operates a computer does not bias nor warp, does 
not prejudice, the outcome of his calculations. A human ethnologist does not allow himself to contaminate his own 
findings by participating in the culture he studies. Which is to say, in certain kinds of endeavors it is essential that 
the observer remain occluded off from that which he observes. There is nothing malign in this, no sinister deception. 
It is merely necessary. If indeed we are, collectively, being moved along desired paths toward a desired outcome, the 
entity that sets us in motion along those lines, that entity which not only desires the particular outcome but that wills 
that outcome -- he must not enter into it palpably or the outcome will be aborted. What, then, we must turn our 
attention to is -- not the Programmer -- but the events programmed. Concealed though the former is, the latter will 
confront us; we are involved in it -- in fact, we are instruments by which it is accomplished. 


There is no doubt in my mind as to the larger, historic purpose of the reprogramming that paid off so spectacularly 
and gloriously in 1974. Currently I am writing a novel about it; the novel is called V.A.L.I.S., the letters standing for 
"VAST ACTIVE LIVING INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM." In the novel a government researcher who is very gifted 
but a little crazy formulates a hypothesis that declares that, located somewhere in our world, there exists a 
mimicking organism of high intelligence; it so successfully mimics natural objects and processes that humans are 
routinely unaware of it. When, due to chance or exceptional circumstances, a human does perceive it, he simply calls 
it "God" and lets it go at that. In my novel, however, the government researcher is determined to treat this vast, 
intelligent, mimicking entity the way a scientist would treat anything under scrutiny. His problem is, however, that 
by his own hypothesis he cannot detect the entity -- certainly a frustrating experience for him. 


But also in my novel I write about another person, unknown to this government researcher; that person has been 
having unusual experiences for which he has no theory. He has in fact been encountering Valis, who is in the 
process of reprogramming him. The two characters possess between them the whole truth: the correct but untestable 
hypothesis by one, the unexplained experiences by the other. And it is this other man, this nonscientific person, 
whom I identify with, because he, like me -- he is beginning to retrieve blocked-off memories of another world, 
memories he cannot account for. But he has no theory. None at all. 


In the novel I myself appear as a character, under my own name. I am a science fiction writer who has accepted a 


large advance payment for a yet unwritten novel and who must now come up with that novel before a deadline. I, in 
the book -- I know both these men, Houston Paige, the government researcher with the theory, and Nicholas Brady, 
who is undergoing the unfathomable experiences. I begin to make use of material from both. My purpose is merely 
that of meeting my contractual deadline. But, as I continue to write about Houston Paige's theory and Nicholas 
Brady's experiences, I begin to see that everything fits together. I, in the novel, hold both key and lock, and no one 
else does. 


You can see, I am sure, that it is inevitable, in my novel Valis, that eventually Houston Paige and Nicholas Brady 
meet. But this meeting has an odd effect on Houston Paige, he with the theory. Paige undergoes a total psychotic 
breakdown as a result of getting confirmation of his theory. He could imagine it but he cannot believe it. In his head 
his ingenious theory is dissociated from reality. And this is an intuition which I feel: that many of us believe in Valis 
or God or Brahman or the Programmer, but if we ever actually encountered it we could simply not handle it. It 
would be like a child driven mad by Christmas. He could sustain hoping and waiting, he could pray, he could wish, 
he could suppose and imagine and even believe; but the actual manifestation -- that is too much for our small 
circuits. And yet the child grows up and there is the man. And those circuits -- they grow, too. But to remember a 
different, discarded world? And to perceive the great planning mind that achieved that abolition, that unthreading of 
evil? 


One thing I really want you to know: I am aware that the claims I am making -- claims of having retrieved buried 
memories of an alternate present and to have perceived the agency responsible for arranging that alteration -- these 
claims can neither be proved nor can they even be made to sound rational in the usual sense of the word. It has taken 
me over three years to reach the point where I am willing to tell anyone but my closest friends about my experience 
beginning back at the vernal equinox of 1974. One of the reasons motivating me to speak about it publicly at last, to 
openly make this claim, is a recent encounter I have undergone, which, by the way, bears a resemblance to 
Hawthorne Abendsen's experience in The Man in the High Castle with the woman Juliana Frink. Juliana read 
Abendsen's book about a world in which Germany and Japan and Italy lost World War II and felt she should tell him 
what she comprehended about the book. This final scene in The Man in the High Castle has, I think, been the source 
for a similar scene in my later story "Faith of Our Fathers," where the girl Tanya Lee shows up and acquaints the 
protagonist with the actual reality situation -- which is to say, that much of his world is delusional, and purposefully 
so. For several years I have had the feeling, a growing feeling, that one day a woman, who would be a complete 
stranger to me, would contact me, tell me that she had some information to impart to me, would then appear at my 
door, just as Juliana appeared at Abendsen's door, and would forthwith in the gravest possible way tell me exactly 
what Juliana told Abendsen -- that my book, like his, was in a certain real, literal, and physical sense not fiction but 
the truth. Precisely that has recently happened to me. I am speaking of a woman who systematically read each and 
every novel of mine, more than thirty of them, as well as many of my stories. And she did appear; and she was a 
total stranger; and she did inform me of this fact. At first she was curious to find out if I myself knew, or if not that, 
whether I suspected it. The probing between us, the cautious questioning, lasted three weeks. She did not inform me 
suddenly or immediately, but rather gradually, watching carefully each step of the way, each step along the path of 
communication and understanding, to see my reaction. It was a solemn matter, really, for her to drive four hundred 
miles to visit an author whose many books she had read, books of fiction, of the author's imagination, to tell him that 
there are superimposed worlds in which we live, not one world only, and that she had ascertained that the author in 
some way was involved with at least one of these worlds, one canceled out at some past time, rewoven and replaced, 
and -- most of all -- does the author consciously know this? It was a tense but joyful moment when she reached the 
point where she could speak candidly; that point did not arrive in our encounter until she was certain that I could 
handle it. But I had, three years earlier, posited theoretically that if my retrieved memories were authentic, it was 
only a matter of time before a contact, a cautious, guarded probing by someone would occur, initiated by a person 
who had read my books and for one reason or another deduced the actual situation -- I mean, knew what the 
significant information was that the books and stories carried. She knew, from my novels and stories, which world I 
had experienced, which of the many; what she could not determine until I told her was that, in February 1975, I had 
passed across into a third alternate present -- Track C, we shall call it -- and this one was a garden or park of peace 
and beauty, a world superior to ours, rising into existence. I could then speak to her of three rather than two worlds: 
the black iron prison world that had been; our intermediate world in which oppression and war exist but have to a 
great degree been cast down; and then a third alternate world that someday, when the correct variables in our past 
have been reprogrammed, will materialize as a superimposition onto this one. . . and within which, as we awaken to 
it, we shall suppose we had always lived there, the memory of this intermediate one, like that of the black iron prison 
world, eradicated mercifully from our memories. 


There may be other persons like this woman who have deduced from evidence internal to my writing, as well as 
from their own vestigial memories, that the landscape I portray as fictional is or was somehow literally real, and that 
if a grimmer reality could have once occupied the space that our world occupies, it stands to reason that the process 
of reweaving need not end here; this is not the best of all possible worlds, just as it is not the worst. This woman told 
me nothing that I did not already know, except that by independently arriving at the same conclusion she gave me 
the courage to speak out, to tell this but at the same time knowing as I do so that in no way -- none that I know of, at 


least -- can this presentation be verified. The best I can do, rather than that, is to play the role of prophet, of ancient 
prophets and such oracles as the sibyl at Delphi, and to talk of a wonderful garden world, much like that which once 
our ancestors are said to have inhabited -- in fact, I sometimes imagine it to be exactly that same world restored, as if 
a false trajectory of our world will eventually be fully corrected and once more we will be where once, many 
thousands of years ago, we lived and were happy. During the brief time I walked about in it I had the strong 
impression that it was our legitimate home that somehow we had lost. The time I spent there was short -- about six 
hours of real elapsed time. But I remember it well. In the novel I wrote with Roger Zelazny, Deus Irae, I describe it 
toward the end, at the point where the curse is lifted from the world by the death and transfiguration of the God of 
Wrath. What was most amazing to me about this parklike world, this Track C, was the non-Christian elements 
forming the basis of it; it was not what my Christian training had prepared me for at all. Even when it began to phase 
out I still saw sky; I saw land and dark blue smooth water, and standing by the edge of the water a beautiful nude 
woman whom I recognized as Aphrodite. At that point this other better world had diminished to a mere landscape 
beyond a Golden Rectangle doorway; the outline of the doorway pulsed with laserlike light and it all grew smaller 
and was at last alas gone from sight, the 3:5 doorway devouring itself into nothingness, sealing off what lay beyond. 
I have not seen it since, but I had the firm impression that this was the next world -- not of the Christians -- but the 
Arcady of the Greco-Roman pagan world, something older and more beautiful than that which my own religion can 
conjure up as a lure to keep us in a state of dutiful morality and faith. What I saw was very old and very lovely. Sky, 
sea, land, and the beautiful woman, and then nothing, for the door had shut and I was closed off back here. It was 
with a bitter sense of loss that I saw it go -- saw her go, really, since it all constellated about her. Aphrodite, I 
discovered when I looked in my Britannica to see what I could learn about her, was not only the goddess of erotic 
love and aesthetic beauty but also the embodiment of the generative force of life itself; nor was she originally Greek: 
In the beginning she had been a Semitic deity, later taken over by the Greeks, who knew a good thing when they saw 
it. During those treasured hours what I saw in her was a loveliness that our own religion, Christianity, at least by 
comparison, lacks: an incredible symmetry, the palintonos harmonie that Heraclitus wrote of: the perfect tension and 
balance of forces within the strung lyre that bowed by its stretched strings but that appears perfectly at rest, perfectly 
at peace. Yet, the strung lyre is a balanced dynamism, immobile only because the tensions within it are in absolute 
proportion. This is the quality of the Greek formulation of beauty: perfection that is dynamic within yet at apparent 
rest without. Against this palintonos harmonie the universe plays out the other aesthetic principle incorporated in the 
Grecian lyre: the palintropos harmonie, which is the back-and-forth oscillation of the strings as they are played. I 
did not see her like this, and perhaps this, the continual oscillation back and forth, is the deeper, greater rhythm of 
the universe things coming into existence and then passing away; change rather than a static durability. But for a 
little while I had seen perfect peace, perfect rest, a past we have lost but a past returning to us as if by means of a 
long-term oscillation, to be available as our future, in which all lost things shall be restored. 


There is a fascinating passage in the Old Testament in which God says, "For I am fashioning a new heaven and a 
new earth, and the memory of the former things will not enter the mind nor come up into the heart." When I read this 
I think to myself: I believe I know a great secret. When the work of restoration is completed, we will not even 
remember the tyrannies, the cruel barbarisms of the Earth we inhabited; "not entering the mind" means we will 
mercifully forget, and "not coming up into the heart" means that the vast body of pain and grief and loss and 
disappointment within us will be expunged as if it had never been. I believe that process is taking place now, has 
always been taking place now. And, mercifully, we are already being permitted to forget that which formerly was. 
And perhaps in my novels and stories I have done wrong to urge you to remember. 


SANTA ANA, 1977 
CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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J. Campbell (1904-1987) 


MASKS OF ETERNITY 
By Joseph Campbell with Bill Moyers 


The images of myth are reflections of the spiritual potentialities of every one of us. 
Through contemplating these, we evoke their powers in our own lives. 


MOYERS: As you've moved among various world views, dipping in and out of cultures, civilizations, and religions, 
have you found something in common in every culture that creates the need for God? 


CAMPBELL: Anyone who has had an experience of mystery knows that there is a dimension of the universe that is 
not that which is available to his senses. There is a pertinent saying in one of the Upanishads: "When before the 
beauty of a sunset or of a mountain you pause and exclaim, 'Ah,' you are participating in divinity." Such a moment 
of participation involves a realization of the wonder and sheer beauty of existence. People living in the world of 
nature experience such moments every day. They live in the recognition of something there that is much greater than 
the human dimension. Man's tendency, however, is to personify such experiences, to anthropomorphize natural 
forces. 


Our way of thinking in the West sees God as the final source or cause of the energies and wonder of the universe. 
But in most Oriental thinking, and in primal thinking, also, the gods are rather manifestations and purveyors of an 


energy that is finally impersonal. They are not its source. The god is the vehicle of its energy. And the force or 
quality of the energy that is involved or represented determines the character and function of the god. There are gods 
of violence, there are gods of compassion, there are gods that unite the two worlds of the unseen and the seen, and 
there are gods that are simply the protectors of kings or nations in their war campaigns. These are all 
personifications of the energies in play. But the ultimate source of the energies remains a mystery. 


MOYERS: Doesn't this make fate a kind of anarchy, a continuing war among principalities? 


CAMPBELL: Yes, as it is in life itself. Even in our minds -- when it comes to making a decision, there will be a 
war. In acting in relationship to other people, for example, there may be four or five possibilities. The influence of 
the dominant divinity in my mind will be what determines my decision. If my guiding divinity is brutal, my decision 
will be brutal, as well. 


MOYERS: What does that do to faith? You are a man of faith, of wonder, and -- 


CAMPBELL: No, I don't have to have faith, I have experience. 


MOYERS: What kind of experience? 


CAMPBELL: I have experience of the wonder of life. I have experience of love. I have experience of hatred, malice, 
and wanting to punch this guy in the jaw. From the point of view of symbolic imaging, those are different forces 
operating in my mind. One may think of them -- wonder, love, hatred -- as inspired by different divinities. 


When I was a little boy being brought up as a Roman Catholic, I was told I had a guardian angel on my right side 
and a tempting devil on my left, and that the decisions I made in life would depend on whether the devil or the angel 
had the greater influence upon me. As a boy, I concretized these thoughts, and I think my teachers did, too. We 
thought there was really an angel there, and that the angel was a fact, and that the devil was also a fact. But instead 
of regarding them as facts, I can now think of them as metaphors for the impulses that move and guide me. 


MOYERS: Where do these energies come from? 


CAMPBELL: From your own life, from the energies of your own body. The different organs in the body, including 
your head, are in conflict with each other. 


MOYERS: And your life comes from where? 


CAMPBELL: From the ultimate energy that is the life of the universe. And then do you say, "Well, there must be 
somebody generating that energy"? Why do you have to say that? Why can't the ultimate mystery be impersonal? 


MOYERS: Can men and women live with an impersonality? 


CAMPBELL: Yes, they do all over the place. Just go east of Suez. You know there is this tendency in the West to 
anthropomorphize and accent the humanity of the gods, the personifications: Yahweh, for example, as either a god 
of wrath, of justice and punishment, or as a favoring god who is the support of your life, as we read, for example, in 
the Psalms. But in the East, the gods are much more elemental, much less human and much more like the powers of 
nature. 


MOYERS: When someone says, "Imagine God," the child in our culture will say, "An old man in a long white robe 
with a beard." 


CAMPBELL: In our culture, yes. It's our fashion to think of God in masculine form, but many traditions think of 
divine power principally in female form. 


MOYERS: The idea is that you cannot imagine what you cannot personify. Do you think it's possible to center the 


mind on what Plato called "thoughts immortal and divine"? 


CAMPBELL: Of course. That's what a meditation is. Meditation means constantly thinking on a certain theme. It 
can be on any level. I don't make a big split in my thinking between the physical and the spiritual. For example, 
meditation on money is a perfectly good meditation. And bringing up a family is a very important meditation. But 
there is an alone meditation, when you go into the cathedral, for example. 


MOYERS: So prayer is actually a meditation. 


CAMPBELL: Prayer is relating to and meditating on a mystery. 


MOYERS: Calling a power from within. 


CAMPBELL: There is a form of meditation you are taught in Roman Catholicism where you recite the rosary, the 
same prayer, over and over and over again. That pulls the mind in. In Sanskrit, this practice is called japa, "repetition 
of the holy name." It blocks other interests out and allows you to concentrate on one thing, and then, depending on 
your own powers of imagination, to experience the profundity of this mystery. 


MOYERS: How does one have a profound experience? 


CAMPBELL: By having a profound sense of the mystery. 


MOYERS: But if God is the god we have only imagined, how can we stand in awe of our own creation? 


CAMPBELL: How can we be terrified by a dream? You have to break past your image of God to get through to the 
connoted illumination. The psychologist Jung has a relevant saying: "Religion is a defense against the experience of 
God." 

The mystery has been reduced to a set of concepts and ideas, and emphasizing these concepts and ideas can short- 
circuit the transcendent, connoted experience. An intense experience of mystery is what one has to regard as the 
ultimate religious experience. 


MOYERS: There are many Christians who believe that, to find out who Jesus is, you have to go past the Christian 
faith, past the Christian doctrine, past the Christian Church -- 


CAMPBELL: You have to go past the imagined image of Jesus. Such an image of one's god becomes a final 
obstruction, one's ultimate barrier. You hold on to your own ideology, your own little manner of thinking, and when 
a larger experience of God approaches, an experience greater than you are prepared to receive, you take flight from 
it by clinging to the image in your mind. This is known as preserving your faith. 


You know the idea of the ascent of the spirit through the different centers or archetypal stages of experience. One 
begins with the elementary animal experiences of hunger and greed, and then of sexual zeal, and on to physical 
mastery of one kind or another. These are all empowering stages of experience. But then, when the center of the 
heart is touched, and a sense of compassion awakened with another person or creature, and you realize that you and 
that other are in some sense creatures of the one life in being, a whole new stage of life in the spirit opens out. This 
opening of the heart to the world is what is symbolized mythologically as the virgin birth. It signifies the birth of a 
spiritual life in what was formerly an elementary human animal living for the merely physical aims of health, 
progeny, power, and a little fun. 


But now we come to something else. For to experience this sense of compassion, accord, or even identity with 
another, or with some ego-transcending principle that has become lodged in your mind as a good to be revered and 
served, is the beginning, once and for all, of the properly religious way of life and experience; and this may then lead 
to a life-consuming quest for a full experience of that one Being of beings of which all temporal forms are the 
reflections. 


Now, this ultimate ground of all being can be experienced in two senses, one as with form and the other as without 
and beyond form. When you experience your god as with form, there is your envisioning mind, and there is the god. 


There is a subject, and there is an object. But the ultimate mystical goal is to be united with one's god. With that, 
duality is transcended and forms disappear. There is nobody there, no god, no you. Your mind, going past all 
concepts, has dissolved in identification with the ground of your own being, because that to which the metaphorical 
image of your god refers is the ultimate mystery of your own being, which is the mystery of the being of the world 
as well. And so this is it. 


MOYERS: Of course the heart of the Christian faith is that God was in Christ, that these elemental forces you're 
talking about embodied themselves in a human being who reconciled mankind to God. 


CAMPBELL: Yes, and the basic Gnostic and Buddhist idea is that that is true of you and me as well. Jesus was a 
historical person who realized in himself that he and what he called the Father were one, and he lived out of that 

knowledge of the Christhood of his nature. 

I remember, I was once giving a lecture in which I spoke about living out of the sense of the Christ in you, and a 
priest in the audience (as I was later told) turned to the woman beside him and whispered, "That's blasphemy." 


MOYERS: What did you mean by Christ in you? 


CAMPBELL: What I meant was that you must live not in terms of your own ego system, your own desires, but in 
terms of what you might call the sense of mankind -- the Christ -- in you. There is a Hindu saying, "None but a god 
can worship a god." You have to identify yourself in some measure with whatever spiritual principle your god 
represents to you in order to worship him properly and live according to his word. 


MOYERS: In discussing the god within, the Christ within, the illumination or the awakening that comes within, isn't 
there a danger of becoming narcissistic, of an obsession with self that leads to a distorted view of oneself and the 
world? 


CAMPBELL: That can happen, of course. That's a kind of short-circuiting of the current. But the whole aim is to go 
past oneself, past one's concept of oneself, to that of which one is but an imperfect manifestation. When you come 
out of a meditation, for example, you are supposed to end by yielding all the benefits, whatever they may be, to the 
world, to all living beings, not holding them to yourself. 


You see, there are two ways of thinking "I am God." If you think, "I here, in my physical presence and in my 
temporal character, am God," then you are mad and have short-circuited the experience. You are God, not in your 
ego, but in your deepest being, where you are at one with the nondual transcendent. 


MOYERS: Somewhere you say that we can become savior figures to those in our circle -- our children, our wives, 
our loved ones, our neighbors -- but never the Savior. You say we can be mother and father but never the Mother 
and the Father. That's a recognition of limitation, isn't it? 


CAMPBELL: Yes, it is. 


MOYERS: What do you think about the Savior Jesus? 


CAMPBELL: We just don't know very much about Jesus. All we know are four contradictory texts that purport to 
tell us what he said and did. 


MOYERS: Written many years after he lived. 


CAMPBELL: Yes, but in spite of this, I think we may know approximately what Jesus said. I think the sayings of 
Jesus are probably pretty close to the originals. The main teaching of Christ, for example, is, Love your enemies. 


MOYERS: How do you love your enemy without condoning what the enemy does, without accepting his aggression? 


CAMPBELL: I'll tell you how to do that: do not pluck the mote from your enemy's eyes, but pluck the beam from 
your own. No one is in a position to disqualify his enemy's way of life. 


MOYERS: Do you think Jesus today would be a Christian? 


CAMPBELL: Not the kind of Christian we know. Perhaps some of the monks and nuns who are really in touch with 
high spiritual mysteries would be of the sort that Jesus was. 


MOYERS: So Jesus might not have belonged to the Church militant? 


CAMPBELL: There's nothing militant about Jesus. I don't read anything like that in any of the gospels. Peter drew 
his sword and cut off the servant's ear, and Jesus said, "Put back thy sword, Peter." But Peter has had his sword out 
and at work ever since. 

I've lived through the twentieth century, and I know what I was told as a boy about a people who weren't yet and 
never had been our enemies. In order to represent them as potential enemies, and to justify our attack upon them, a 
campaign of hatred, misrepresentation, and denigration was launched, of which the echoes ring to this day. 


MOYERS: And yet we're told God is love. You once took the saying of Jesus, "Love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you, so that you may be sons of your Father who is in heaven; for he makes the sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sends rain on the just and the unjust" -- you once took this to be the highest, the noblest, 
the boldest of the Christian teachings. Do you still feel that way? 


CAMPBELL: I think of compassion as the fundamental religious experience and, unless that is there, you have 
nothing. 


MOYERS: I'll tell you what the most gripping scripture in the Christian New Testament is for me: "I believe. Help 
thou my unbelief." I believe in this ultimate reality, that I can and do experience it. But I don't have answers to my 
questions. I believe in the question, Is there a God? 


CAMPBELL: A couple of years ago, I had a very amusing experience. I was in the New York Athletic Club 


swimming pool, where I was introduced to a priest who was a professor at one of our Catholic universities. So after I 
had had my swim, I came and sat in a lounging chair in what we call the "horizontal athlete" position, and the priest, 
who was beside me, asked, 


"Now, Mr. Campbell, are you a priest?" 
I answered, "No, Father." 

He asked, "Are you a Catholic?" 

I answered, "I was, Father." 


Then he asked -- and I think it interesting that he phrased the question in this way -- "Do you 
believe in a personal god?" 


"No, Father," I said. 


And he replied, "Well, I suppose there is no way to prove by logic the existence of a personal 
god." 


"Tf there were, Father," said I, "what then would be the value of faith?" 


"Well, Mr. Campbell," said the priest quickly, "it's nice to have met you." And he was off. 


I felt I had executed a jujitsu throw. 

But that was an illuminating conversation to me. The fact that a Catholic father had asked, "Do you believe in a 
personal god?" meant to me that he also recognized the possibility of an impersonal god, namely, a transcendent 
ground or energy in itself. The idea of Buddha consciousness is of an immanent, luminous consciousness that 
informs all things and all lives. We unthinkingly live by fragments of that consciousness, fragments of that energy. 
But the religious way of life is to live not in terms of the self-interested intentions of this particular body at this 
particular time but in terms of the insight of that larger consciousness. 


There is an important passage in the recently discovered Gnostic Gospel According to St. Thomas: " 'When will the 
kingdom come?’ Christ's disciples ask." In Mark 13, I think it is, we read that the end of the world is about to come. 
That is to say, a mythological image -- that of the end of the world -- is there taken as predicting an actual, physical, 
historical fact to be. But in Thomas' version, Jesus replies: "The kingdom of the Father will not come by expectation. 
The kingdom of the Father is spread upon the earth and men do not see it" -- so I look at you now in that sense, and 
the radiance of the presence of the divine is known to me through you. 


MOYERS: Through me? 


CAMPBELL: You, sure. When Jesus says, "He who drinks from my mouth will become as I am and I shall be he," 
he's talking from the point of view of that being of beings, which we call the Christ, who is the being of all of us. 
Anyone who lives in relation to that is as Christ. Anyone who brings into his life the message of the Word is 
equivalent to Jesus, that's the sense of that. 


MOYERS: So that's what you mean when you say, "I am radiating God to you." 


CAMPBELL: You are, yes. 


MOYERS: And you to me? 


CAMPBELL: And I am speaking this seriously. 


MOYERS: I take it seriously. I do sense that there is divinity in the other. 


CAMPBELL: Not only that, but what you represent in this conversation and what you're trying to bring out is a 
realization of these spiritual principles. So you are the vehicle. You are radiant of the spirit. 


MOYERS: Is this true for everyone? 


CAMPBELL: It is true for everyone who has reached in his life the level of the heart. 


MOYERS: You really believe there is a geography of the psyche? 


CAMPBELL: This is metaphorical language, but you can say that some people are living on the level of the sex 
organs, and that's all they're living for. That's the meaning of life. This is Freud's philosophy, is it not? Then you 
come to the Adlerian philosophy of the will to power, that all of life is centered on obstructions and overcoming the 
obstructions. Well, sure, that's a perfectly good life, and those are forms of divinity also. But they are on the animal 
level. Then there comes another kind of life, which involves giving oneself to others one way or another. This is the 
one that's symbolized in the opening of the heart. 


MOYERS: What is the source of that life? 


CAMPBELL: It must be a recognition of your life in the other, of the one life in the two of us. God is an image for 
that one life. We ask ourselves where this one life comes from, and people who think everything has to have been 
made by somebody will think, "Well, God made it." So God's the source of all this. 


MOYERS: Well then, what is religion? ' 


CAMPBELL: The word "religion" means religio, linking back. If we say it is the one life in both of us, then my 
separate life has been linked to the one life, religio, linked back. This has become symbolized in the images of 
religion, which represent that connecting link. 


MOYERS: Jung, the famous psychologist, says that one of the most powerful religious symbols is the circle. He 


says that the circle is one of the great primordial images of mankind and that, in considering the symbol of the circle, 
we are analyzing the self. What do you make of that? 


CAMPBELL: The whole world is a circle. All of these circular images reflect the psyche, so there may be some 
relationship between these architectural designs and the actual structuring of our spiritual functions. 

When a magician wants to work magic, he puts a circle around himself, and it is within this bounded circle, this 
hermetically sealed-off area, that powers can be brought into play that are lost outside the circle. 


MOYERS: I remember reading about an Indian chief who said, "When we pitch camp, we pitch a camp in a circle. 
When the eagle builds a nest, the nest is in a circle. When we look at the horizon, the horizon is in a circle." Circles 
were very important to some Indians, weren't they? 


CAMPBELL: Yes. But they're also in much that we've inherited from Sumerian mythology. We've inherited the 
circle with the four cardinal points and three hundred and sixty degrees. The official Sumerian year was three 
hundred and sixty days with five holy days that don't count, which are outside of time and in which they had 
ceremonies relating their society to the heavens. Now we're losing this sense of the circle in relation to time, because 
we have digital time, where you just have time buzzing by. Out of the digital you get the sense of the flow of time. 
At Penn Station in New York, there's a clock with the hours, the minutes, the seconds, the tenths of seconds, and the 
hundredths of seconds. When you see the hundredths of a second buzzing by, you realize how time is running 
through you. 


The circle, on the other hand, represents totality. Everything within the circle is one thing, which is encircled, 
enframed. That would be the spatial aspect. But the temporal aspect of the circle is that you leave, go somewhere, 
and always come back. God is the alpha and the omega, the source and the end. The circle suggests immediately a 
completed totality, whether in time or in space. 


MOYERS: No beginning, no end. 


CAMPBELL: Round and round and round. Take the year, for example. When November rolls around, we have 
Thanksgiving again. Then December comes, and we have Christmas again. Not only does the month roll around 
again, but also the moon cycle, the day cycle. We're reminded of this when we look at our watches and see the cycle 
of time. It's the same hour, but another day. 


MOYERS: China used to call itself the Kingdom of the Center, and the Aztecs had a similar saying about their own 
culture. I suppose every culture using the circle as the cosmological order puts itself at the center. Why do you 
suppose the circle became so universally symbolic? 


CAMPBELL: Because it's experienced all the time -- in the day, in the year, in leaving home to go on your 
adventure -- hunting or whatever it may be -- and coming back home. Then there is a deeper experience, too, the 
mystery of the womb and the tomb. When people are buried, it's for rebirth. That's the origin of the burial idea. You 
put someone back into the womb of mother earth for rebirth. Very early images of the Goddess show her as a mother 
receiving the soul back again. 


MOYERS: When I read your works -- The Masks of God, or The Way of the Animal Powers, or The Mythic Image 
-- I often come across images of the circle, whether it's in magical designs or in architecture, both ancient and 
modern; whether it's in the dome-shaped temples of India or the Paleolithic rock engravings of Rhodesia or the 
calendar stones of the Aztecs or the ancient Chinese bronze shields or the visions of the Old Testament prophet 
Ezekiel, who talks about the wheel in the sky. I keep coming across this image. And this ring, my wedding ring, is a 
circle, too. What does that symbolize? 


CAMPBELL: That depends on how you understand marriage. The word "sym-bol" itself means two things put 
together. One person has one half, the other the other half, and then they come together. Recognition comes from 
putting the ring together, the completed circle. This is my marriage, this is the merging of my individual life in a 
larger life that is of two, where the two are one. The ring indicates that we are in one circle together. 


MOYERS: When a new pope is installed, he takes the fisherman's ring -- another circle. 


CAMPBELL: That particular ring is symbolic of Jesus calling the apostles, who were fishermen. He said, "I will 
make you fishers of men." This is an old motif that is earlier than Christianity. Orpheus is called "The Fisher," who 
fishes men, who are living as fish in the water, out up into the light. It's an old idea of the metamorphosis of the fish 
into man. The fish nature is the crudest animal nature of our character, and the religious line is intended to pull you 
up out of that. 


MOYERS: A new king or new queen of England is given the coronation ring. 


CAMPBELL: Yes, because there's another aspect of the ring -- it is a bondage. As king, you are bound to a 
principle. You are living not simply your own way. You have been marked. In initiation rites, when people are 
sacrified and tattooed, they are bonded to another and to the society. 


MOYERS: Jung speaks of the circle as a mandala. 


CAMPBELL: "Mandala" is the Sanskrit word for "circle," but a circle that is coordinated or symbolically designed 
so that it has the meaning of a cosmic order. When composing mandalas, you are trying to coordinate your personal 
circle with the universal circle. In a very elaborate Buddhist mandala, for example, you have the deity in the center 
as the power source, the illumination source. The peripheral images would be manifestations or aspects of the deity's 
radiance. 


In working out a mandala for yourself, you draw a circle and then think of the different impulse systems and value 
systems in your life. Then you compose them and try to find out where your center is. Making a mandala is a 
discipline for pulling all those scattered aspects of your life together, for finding a center and ordering yourself to it. 
You try to coordinate your circle with the universal circle. 


MOYERS: To be at the center? 


CAMPBELL: At the center, yes. For instance, among the Navaho Indians, healing ceremonies are conducted 
through sand paintings, which are mostly mandalas on the ground. The person who is to be treated moves into the 
mandala as a way of moving into a mythological context that he will be identifying with -- he identifies himself with 
the symbolized power. This idea of sand painting with mandalas, and their use for meditation purposes, appears also 
in Tibet. Tibetan monks practice sand painting, drawing cosmic images to represent the forces of the spiritual 
powers that operate in our lives. 


MOYERS: There is some effort, apparently, to try to center one's life with the center of the universe -- 


CAMPBELL: -- by way of mythological imagery, yes. The image helps you to identify with the symbolized force. 
You can't very well expect a person to identify with an undifferentiated something or other. But when you give it 
qualities that point toward certain realizations, the person can follow. 


MOYERS: There is one theory that the Holy Grail represented the center of perfect harmony, the search for 
perfection, for totality and unity. 


CAMPBELL: There are a number of sources for the Holy Grail. One is that there is a cauldron of plenty in the 
mansion of the god of the sea, down in the depths of the unconscious. It is out of the depths of the unconscious that 
the energies of life come to us. This cauldron is the inexhaustible source, the center, the bubbling spring from which 
all life proceeds. 


MOYERS: Do you think that is the unconscious? 


CAMPBELL: Not only the unconscious but also the vale of the world. Things are coming to life around you all the 
time. There is a life pouring into the world, and it pours from an inexhaustible source. 


MOYERS: Now, what do you make of that -- that in very different cultures, separated by time and space, the same 
imagery emerges? 


CAMPBELL: This speaks for certain powers in the psyche that are common to all mankind. Otherwise you couldn't 
have such detailed correspondences. 


MOYERS: So if you find that many different cultures tell the story of creation, or the story of a virgin birth, or the 
story of a savior who comes and dies and is resurrected, they are saying something about what is inside us, and our 
need to understand. 


CAMPBELL: That's right. The images of myth are reflections of the spiritual potentialities of every one of us. 
Through contemplating these we evoke their powers in our own lives. 


MOYERS: So when a scripture talks about man being made in God's image, it's talking about certain qualities that 
every human being possesses, no matter what that person's religion or culture or geography or heritage? 


CAMPBELL: God would be the ultimate elementary idea of man. 


MOYERS: The primal need. 


CAMPBELL: And we are all made in the image of God. That is the ultimate archetype of man. 


MOYERS: Eliot speaks about the still point of the turning world, where motion and stasis are together, the hub 
where the movement of time and the stillness of eternity are together. 


CAMPBELL: That's the inexhaustible center that is represented by the Grail. When life comes into being, it is 
neither afraid nor desiring, it is just becoming. Then it gets into being, and it begins to be afraid and desiring. When 
you can get rid of fear and desire and just get back to where you're becoming, you've hit the spot. Goethe says 
godhead is effective in the living and not in the dead, in the becoming and the changing, not in what has already 
become and set fast. So reason is concerned, he states, with striving toward the divine through the becoming and the 
changing, while intelligence makes use of the set fast, what is knowable, known, and so to be used for the shaping of 
a life. 


But the goal of your quest for knowledge of yourself is to be found at that burning point in yourself, that becoming 
thing in yourself, which is innocent of the goods and evils of the world as already become, and therefore desireless 
and fearless. That is the condition of a warrior going into battle with perfect courage. That is life in movement. That 
is the essence of the mysticism of war as well as of a plant growing. I think of grass -- you know, every two weeks a 
chap comes out with a lawnmower and cuts it down. Suppose the grass were to say, "Well, for Pete's sake, what's the 
use if you keep getting cut down this way?" Instead, it keeps on growing. That's the sense of the energy of the 
center. That's the meaning of the image of the Grail, of the inexhaustible fountain, of the source. The source doesn't 
care what happens once it gives into being. It's the giving and coming into being that counts, and that's the becoming 
life point in you. That's what all these myths are concerned to tell you. 


In the study of comparative mythology, we compare the images in one system with the images in another, and both 
become illuminated because one will accent and give clear expression to one aspect of the meaning, and another to 
another. They clarify each other. 


When I started teaching comparative mythology, I was afraid I might destroy my students' religious beliefs, but what 
I found was just the opposite. Religious traditions, which didn't mean very much to them, but which were the ones 
their parents had given them, suddenly became illuminated in a new way when we compared them with other 
traditions, where similar images had been given a more inward or spiritual interpretation. 


I had Christian students, Jewish students, Buddhist students, a couple of Zoroastrian students -- they all had this 
experience. There's no danger in interpreting the symbols of a religious system and calling them metaphors instead 
of facts. What that does is to turn them into messages for your own inward experience and life. The system suddenly 
becomes a personal experience. 


MOYERS: I feel stronger in my own faith knowing that others experienced the same yearnings and were seeking for 


similar images to try to express an experience beyond the costume of ordinary human language. 


CAMPBELL: This is why clowns and clown religions are helpful. Germanic and Celtic myths are full of clown 
figures, really grotesque deities. This makes the point, I am not the ultimate image, I am transparent to something. 
Look through me, through my funny form. 


MOYERS: There's a wonderful story in some African tradition of the god who's walking down the road wearing a 
hat that is colored red on one side and blue on the other side. When the farmers in the field go into the village in the 
evening, they say, "Did you see that god with the blue hat?" And the others say, "No, no, he had a red hat on." And 
they get into a fight. 


CAMPBELL: Yes, that's the Nigerian trickster god, Eshu. He makes it even worse by first walking in one direction 
and then turning around and turning his hat around, too, so that again it will be red or blue. Then when these two 
chaps get into a fight and are brought before the king for judgment, this trickster god appears, and he says, "It's my 
fault, I did it, and I meant to do it. Spreading strife is my greatest joy." 


MOYERS: There's a truth in that. 


CAMPBELL: There sure is. Heraclitus said strife is the creator of all great things. Something like that may be 
implicit in this symbolic trickster idea. In our tradition, the serpent in the Garden did the job. Just when everything 
was fixed and fine, he threw an apple into the picture. 


No matter what the system of thought you may have, it can't possibly include boundless life. When you think 
everything is just that way, the trickster arrives, and it all blows, and you get change and becoming again. 


MOYERS: I notice when you tell these stories, Joe, you tell them with humor. You always seem to enjoy them, even 
when they're about odd and cruel things. 


CAMPBELL: A key difference between mythology and our Judeo-Christian religion is that the imagery of 
mythology is rendered with humor. You realize that the image is symbolic of something. You're at a distance from 
it. But in our religion, everything is prosaic, and very, very serious. You can't fool around with Yahweh. 


MOYERS: How do you explain what the psychologist Maslow called "peak experiences" and what James Joyce 
called "epiphanies"? 


CAMPBELL: Well, they are not quite the same. The peak experience refers to actual moments of your life when you 
experience your relationship to the harmony of being. My own peak experiences, the ones that I knew were peak 
experiences after I had them, all came in athletics. 


MOYERS: Which was the Everest of your experience? 


CAMPBELL: When I was running at Columbia, I ran a couple of races that were just beautiful. During the second 
race, I knew I was going to win even though there was no reason for me to know this, because I was touched off as 
anchor in the relay with the leading runner thirty yards ahead of me. But I just knew, and it was my peak experience. 
Nobody could beat me that day. That's being in full form and really knowing it. I don't think I have ever done 
anything in my life as competently as I ran those two races -- it was the experience of really being at my full and 
doing a perfect job. 


MOYERS: Not all peak experiences are physical. 


CAMPBELL: No, there are other kinds of peak experiences. But those were the ones that come to my mind when I 
think about peak experiences. 


MOYERS: What about James Joyce's epiphanies? 


CAMPBELL: Nov, that's something else. Joyce's formula for the aesthetic experience is that it does not move you 
to want to possess the object. A work of art that moves you to possess the object depicted, he calls pornography. Nor 
does the aesthetic experience move you to criticize and reject the object -- such art he calls didactic, or social 
criticism in art. The aesthetic experience is a simple beholding of the object. Joyce says that you put a frame around 
it and see it first as one thing, and that, in seeing it as one thing, you then become aware of the relationship of part to 
part, each part to the whole, and the whole to each of its parts. This is the essential, aesthetic factor -- rhythm, the 
harmonious rhythm of relationships. And when a fortunate rhythm has been struck by the artist, you experience a 
radiance. You are held in aesthetic arrest. That is the epiphany. And that is what might in religious terms be thought 
of as the all-informing Christ principle coming through. 


MOYERS: The face of the saint beholding God? 


CAMPBELL: It doesn't matter who it is. You could take someone whom you might think of as a monster. The 
aesthetic experience transcends ethics and didactics. 


MOYERS: That's where I would disagree with you. It seems to me that in order to experience the epiphany, the 
object you behold but do not want to possess must be beautiful in some way. And a moment ago, when you talked 
about your peak experience, running, you said it was beautiful. "Beautiful" is an aesthetic word. Beauty is the 
harmony. 


CAMPBELL: Yes. 


MOYERS: And yet you said it's also in Joyce's epiphanies, and that concerns art and the aesthetic. 


CAMPBELL: Yes. 


MOYERS: It seems to me they are the same if they're both beautiful. How can you behold a monster and have an 
epiphany? 


CAMPBELL: There's another emotion associated with art, which is not of the beautiful but of the sublime. What we 
call monsters can be experienced as sublime. They represent powers too vast for the normal forms of life to contain 
them. An immense expanse of space is sublime. The Buddhists know how to achieve this effect in situating their 
temples, which are often up on high hills. For example, some of the temple gardens in Japan are designed so that you 
will first be experiencing close-in, intimate arrangements. Meanwhile, you're climbing, until suddenly you break 
past a screen and an expanse of horizon opens out, and somehow, with this diminishment of your own ego, your 
consciousness expands to an experience of the sublime. 

Another mode of the sublime is of prodigious energy, force, and power. I've known a number of people who were in 
Central Europe during the Anglo-American saturation bombings of their cities -- and several have described this 
inhuman experience as not only terrible but in a measure sublime. 


MOYERS: I once interviewed a veteran of the Second World War. I talked to him about his experience at the Battle 
of the Bulge, in that bitter winter when the surprise German assault was about to succeed. I said, "As you look back 
on it, what was it?" And he said, "It was sublime." 


CAMPBELL: And so the monster comes through as a kind of god. 


MOYERS: And by the monster you mean -- 


CAMPBELL: By a monster I mean some horrendous presence or apparition that explodes all of your standards for 
harmony, order, and ethical conduct. For example, Vishnu at the end of the world appears as a monster. There he is, 
destroying the universe, first with fire and then with a torrential flood that drowns out the fire and everything else. 
Nothing is left but ash. The whole universe with all its life and lives has been utterly wiped out. That's God in the 
role of destroyer. Such experiences go past ethical or aesthetic judgments. Ethics is wiped out. Whereas in our 
religions, with their accent on the human, there is also an accent on the ethical -- God is qualified as good. No, no! 
God is horrific. Any god who can invent hell is no candidate for the Salvation Army. The end of the world, think of 
it! But there is a Muslim saying about the Angel of Death: "When the Angel of Death approaches, he is terrible. 


When he reaches you, it is bliss." 


In Buddhist systems, more especially those of Tibet, the meditation Buddhas appear in two aspects, one peaceful and 
the other wrathful. If you are clinging fiercely to your ego and its little temporal world of sorrows and joys, hanging 
on for dear life, it will be the wrathful aspect of the deity that appears. It will seem terrifying. But the moment your 
ego yields and gives up, that same meditation Buddha is experienced as a bestower of bliss. 


MOYERS: Jesus did talk of bringing a sword, and I don't believe he meant to use it against your fellow. He meant it 
in terms of opening the ego --I come to cut you free from the binding ego of your own self. 


CAMPBELL: This is what is known in Sanskrit as viveka, "discrimination." There is a very important Buddha 
figure who is shown holding a flaming sword high over his head -- and so what is that sword for? It is the sword of 
discrimination, separating the merely temporal from the eternal. It is the sword distinguishing that which is enduring 
from that which is merely passing. The tick-tick-tick of time shuts out eternity. We live in this field of time. But 
what is reflected in this field is an eternal principle made manifest. 


MOYERS: The experience of the eternal. 


CAMPBELL: The experience of what you are. 


MOYERS: Yes, but whatever eternity is, it is here right now. 


CAMPBELL: And nowhere else. Or everywhere else. If you don't experience it here and now, you're not going to 
get it in heaven. Heaven is not eternal, it's just everlasting. 


MOYERS: I don't follow that. 


CAMPBELL: Heaven and hell are described as forever. Heaven is of unending time. It is not eternal. Eternal is 
beyond time. The concept of time shuts out eternity. It is over the ground of that deep experience of eternity that all 
of these temporal pains and troubles come and go. There is a Buddhist ideal of participating willingly and joyfully in 
the passing sorrows of the world. Wherever there is time, there is sorrow. But this experience of sorrow moves over 
a sense of enduring being, which is our own true life. 


MOYERS: There's some image of Shiva, the god Shiva, surrounded by circles of flame, rings of fire. 


CAMPBELL: That's the radiance of the god's dance. Shiva's dance is the universe. In his hair is a skull and a new 
moon, death and rebirth at the same moment, the moment of becoming. In one hand he has a little drum that goes 
tick-tick-tick. That is the drum of time, the tick of time which shuts out the knowledge of eternity. We are enclosed 
in time. But in Shiva's opposite hand there is a flame which burns away the veil of time and opens our minds to 
eternity. 


Shiva is a very ancient deity, perhaps the most ancient worshiped in the world today. There are images from 2000 or 
2500 B.C. , little stamp seals showing figures that clearly suggest Shiva. 


In some of his manifestations he is a really horrendous god, representing the terrific aspects of the nature of being. 
He is the archetypal yogi, canceling the illusion of life, but he is also the creator of life, its generator, as well as 
illuminator. 


MOYERS: Myths deal with metaphysics. But religion also deals with ethics, good and evil, and how I am to relate 
to you, and how I should behave toward you and toward my wife and toward my fellow man under God. What is the 
place and role of ethics in mythology? 


CAMPBELL: We spoke of the metaphysical experience in which you realize that you and the other are one. Ethics 
is a way of teaching you how to live as though you were one with the other. You don't have to have the experience 
because the doctrine of the religion gives you molds of actions that imply a compassionate relationship with the 


other. It offers an incentive for doing this by teaching you that simply acting in your own self-interest is sin. That is 
identification with your body. 


MOYERS: Love they neighbor as thyself because thy neighbor is thyself. 


CAMPBELL: That is what you have learned when you have done so. 


MOYERS: Why do you think so many people have a deep yearning to live forever? 


CAMPBELL: That's something I don't understand. 


MOYERS: Does it come out of the fear of hell and the desirable alternative? 


CAMPBELL: That's good standard Christian doctrine -- that at the end of the world there will be a general judgment 
and those who have acted virtuously will be sent to heaven, and those who have acted in an evil way, to hell. 


This is a theme that goes back to Egypt. Osiris is the god who died and was resurrected and in his eternal aspect will 
sit as judge of the dead. Mummification was to prepare the person to face the god. But an interesting thing in Egypt 
is that the person going to the god is to recognize his identity with the god. In the Christian tradition, that's not 
allowed. So if you're saying that the alternative is hell or heaven, well, give me heaven forever. But when you realize 
that heaven is a beholding of the beatific image of God -- that would be a timeless moment. Time explodes, so again, 
eternity is not something everlasting. You can have it right here, now, in your experience of your earthly 
relationships. 


I've lost a lot of friends, as well as my parents. A realization has come to me very, very keenly, however, that I 
haven't lost them. That moment when I was with them has an everlasting quality about it that is now still with me. 
What it gave me then is still with me, and there's a kind of intimation of immortality in that. 


There is a story of the Buddha, who encountered a woman who had just lost her son, and she was in great grief. The 
Buddha said, "I suggest that you just ask around to meet somebody who has not lost a treasured child or husband or 
relative or friend." Understanding the relationship of mortality to something in you that is transcendent of mortality 
is a difficult task. 


MOYERS: Myths are full of the desire for immortality, are they not? 


CAMPBELL: Yes. But when immortality is misunderstood as being an everlasting body, it turns into a clown act, 
really. On the other hand, when immortality is understood to be identification with that which is of eternity in your 
own life now, it's something else again. 


MOYERS: You've said that the whole question of life revolves around being versus becoming. 


CAMPBELL: Yes. Becoming is always fractional. And being is total. 


MOYERS: What do you mean? 


CAMPBELL: Well, let's say you are going to become fully human. In the first few years you are a child, and that is 
only a fraction of the human being. In a few more years you are in adolescence, and that is certainly a fraction of the 
human being. In maturity you are still fractional -- you are not a child, but you are not old yet. There is an image in 
the Upanishads of the original, concentrated energy which was the big bang of creation that set forth the world, 
consigning all things to the fragmentation of time. But to see through the fragments of time to the full power of 
original being -- that is a function of art. 


MOYERS: Beauty is an expression of that rapture of being alive. 


CAMPBELL: Every moment should be such an experience. 


MOYERS: And what we are going to become tomorrow is not important as compared to this experience. 


CAMPBELL: This is the great moment, Bill. What we are trying to do in a certain way is to get the being of our 
subject rendered through the partial way we have of expressing it. 


MOYERS: But if we can't describe God, if our language is not adequate, how is it that we build these buildings that 
are sublime? How do we create these works of art that reflect what artists think of God? How do we do this? 


CAMPBELL: Well, that's what art reflects -- what artists think of God, what people experience of God. But the 
ultimate, unqualified mystery is beyond human experience. 


MOYERS: So whatever it is we experience we have to express in language that is just not up to the occasion. 


CAMPBELL: That's it. That's what poetry is for. Poetry is a language that has to be penetrated. Poetry involves a 
precise choice of words that will have implications and suggestions that go past the words themselves. Then you 
experience the radiance, the epiphany. The epiphany is the showing through of the essence. 


MOYERS: So the experience of God is beyond description, but we feel compelled to try to describe it? 


CAMPBELL: That's right. Schopenhauer, in his splendid essay called "On an Apparent Intention in the Fate of the 
Individual," points out that when you reach an advanced age and look back over your lifetime, it can seem to have 
had a consistent order and plan, as though composed by some novelist. Events that when they occurred had seemed 
accidental and of little moment turn out to have been indispensable factors in the composition of a consistent plot. 
So who composed that plot? Schopenhauer suggests that just as your dreams are composed by an aspect of yourself 
of which your consciousness is unaware, so, too, your whole life is composed by the will within you. And just as 


people whom you will have met apparently by mere chance became leading agents in the structuring of your life, so, 
too, will you have served unknowingly as an agent, giving meaning to the lives of others. The whole thing gears 
together like one big symphony, with everything unconsciously structuring everything else. And Schopenhauer 
concludes that it is as though our lives were the features of the one great dream of a single dreamer in which all the 
dream characters dream, too; so that everything links to everything else, moved by the one will to life which is the 
universal will in nature. 


It's a magnificent idea -- an idea that appears in India in the mythic image of the Net of Indra, which is a net of gems, 
where at every crossing of one thread over another there is a gem reflecting all the other reflective gems. Everything 
arises in mutual relation to everything else, so you can't blame anybody for anything. It is even as though there were 
a single intention behind it all, which always makes some kind of sense, though none of us knows what the sense 
might be, or has lived the life that he quite intended. 


MOYERS: And yet we all have lived a life that had a purpose. Do you believe that? 


CAMPBELL: I don't believe life has a purpose. Life is a lot of protoplasm with an urge to reproduce and continue in 
being. 


MOYERS: Not true -- not true. 


CAMPBELL: Wait a minute. Just sheer life cannot be said to have a purpose, because look at all the different 
purposes it has all over the place. But each incarnation, you might say, has a potentiality, and the mission of life is to 
live that potentiality. How do you do it? My answer is, "Follow your bliss." There's something inside you that knows 
when you're in the center, that knows when you're on the beam or off the beam. And if you get off the beam to earn 
money, you've lost your life. And if you stay in the center and don't get any money, you still have your bliss. 


MOYERS: I like the idea that it is not the destination that counts, it's the journey. 


CAMPBELL: Yes. As Karlfried Graf Diirckheim says, "When you're on a journey, and the end keeps getting further 
and further away, then you realize that the real end is the journey." 

The Navaho have that wonderful image of what they call the pollen path. Pollen is the life source. The pollen path is 
the path to the center. The Navaho say, "Oh, beauty before me, beauty behind me, beauty to the right of me, beauty 
to the left of me, beauty above me, beauty below me, I'm on the pollen path." 


MOYERS: Eden was not. Eden will be. 


CAMPBELL: Eden is. "The kingdom of the Father is spread upon the earth, and men do not see it." 


MOYERS: Eden is -- in this world of pain and suffering and death and violence? 


CAMPBELL: That is the way it feels, but this is it, this is Eden. When you see the kingdom spread upon the earth, 
the old way of living in the world is annihilated. That is the end of the world. The end of the world is not an event to 
come, it is an event of psychological transformation, of visionary transformation. You see not the world of solid 
things but a world of radiance. 


MOYERS: I interpreted that powerful and mysterious statement, "The word was made flesh," as this eternal 
principle finding itself in the human journey, in our experience. 


CAMPBELL: And you can find the word in yourself, too. 


MOYERS: Where do you find it if you don't find it in yourself? 


CAMPBELL: It's been said that poetry consists of letting the word be heard beyond words. And Goethe says, "All 
things are metaphors." Everything that's transitory is but a metaphorical reference. That's what we all are. 


MOYERS: But how does one worship a metaphor, love a metaphor, die for a metaphor? 


CAMPBELL: That's what people are doing all over the place -- dying for metaphors. But when you really realize the 
sound, "AUM," the sound of the mystery of the word everywhere, then you don't have to go out and die for anything 
because it's right there all around. Just sit still and see it and experience it and know it. That's a peak experience. 


MOYERS: Explain AUM. 


CAMPBELL: "AUM" is a word that represents to our ears that sound of the energy of the universe of which all 
things are manifestations. You start in the back of the mouth "ahh," and then "oo," you fill the mouth, and "mm" 
closes the mouth. When you pronounce this properly, all vowel sounds are included in the pronunciation. AUM. 
Consonants are here regarded simply as interruptions of the essential vowel sound. All words are thus fragments of 
AUM, just as all images are fragments of the Form of forms. AUM is a symbolic sound that puts you in touch with 
that resounding being that is the universe. If you heard some of the recordings of Tibetan monks chanting AUM, you 
would know what the word means, all right. That's the AUM of being in the world. To be in touch with that and to 
get the sense of that is the peak experience of all. 


A-U-M. The birth, the coming into being, and the dissolution that cycles back. AUM is called the "four-element 
syllable." A-U-M -- and what is the fourth element? The silence out of which AUM arises, and back into which it 
goes, and which underlies it. My life is the A-U-M, but there is a silence underlying it, too. That is what we would 
call the immortal. This is the mortal and that's the immortal, and there wouldn't be the mortal if there weren't the 
immortal. One must discriminate between the mortal aspect and the immortal aspect of one's own existence. In the 
experience of my mother and father who are gone, of whom I was born, I have come to understand that there is more 
than what was our temporal relationship. Of course there were certain moments in that relationship when an 
emphatic demonstration of what the relationship was would be brought to my realization. I clearly remember some 
of those. They stand out as moments of epiphany, of revelation, of the radiance. 


MOYERS: The meaning is essentially wordless. 


CAMPBELL: Yes. Words are always qualifications and limitations. 


MOYERS: And yet, Joe, all we puny human beings are left with is this miserable language, beautiful though it is, 
that falls short of trying to describe -- 


CAMPBELL: That's right, and that's why it is a peak experience to break past all that, every now and then, and to 
realize, "Oh... ah..." 
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From Jean Baudrillard's SEDUCTION 


Tn SE CRS Sen 


STEREO-PORNO 


Take me to your room and fuck. 
me. There is something indefinable in 
your vocabulary, something left to be 
desired. 

Philip Dick 

The Schizos’ Ball 


Turning everything into reality ' 
Jimmy Cliff 


The trompe l'oeil removes a dimension from real space, and 
this accounts for its seduction. Pornography by contrast adds 
a dimension to the space of sex, it makes the latter more real 
than the real — and this accounts for its absence of seduction. 

There is no need to search for the phantasies that haunt por- 
nography (fetishisms, perversions, primal scenes, etc.,), for they 
are barred by an excess of “reality.” Perhaps pornography is only 
an allegory, that is to say, a forcing of signs, a baroque enter- 
prise of over-signification touching on the “grotesque” (literal- 
ly, “grotesque” garden art added to a rocky nature as 
pornography adds the vividness of anatomical detail). 

The obscenity itself burns and consumes its object. One sees 
from up close what one has never seen before; to one’s good 
fortune, one has never seen one’s genitals function from so close, 
nor for that matter, from so general a perspective. It is all too 
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true, too near to be true. And it is this that is fascinating, this 
excess of reality, this hyperreality of things. The only phantasy 
in pornography, if there is one, is thus not a phantasy of sex, 
but of the real, and its absorption into something other than 
the real, the hyperreal. Pornographic voyeurism is not a sexual 
voyeurism, but a voyeurism of representation and its perdition, 
a dizziness born of the loss of the scene and the irruption of 
the obscene. 

Consequent to the anatomical zoom, the dimension of the 
real is abolished, the distance implied by the gaze gives way 
to an instantaneous, exacerbated representation, that of sex in 
its pure state, stripped not just of all seduction, but of its im- 
age’s very potentiality. Sex so close that it merges with its own 
representation: the end of perspectival space, and therefore, that 
of the imaginary and of phantasy — end of the scene, end of 
an illusion. 

Obscenity, however, is not pornography. Traditional obscenity 
still contains an element of transgression, provocation, or per- 
version. It plays on repression, with phantasies of violence. With 
sexual liberation this obscenity disappears: Marcuse’s “repres- 
sive desublimation” goes this route (and even if it has not passed 
into general mores, the mythical triumph of release today, like 
that of repression yesterday, is total). The new obscenity, like 
the new philosophy (la nouvelle philosophie) arises on the bury- 
ing grounds of the old, and has another meaning. It does not 
play with violent sex, sex with real stakes, but with sex neu- 
tralized by tolerance. Sex here is outrageously “rendered,” but 
it is the rendering of something that has been removed. Por- 
nography is its artificial synthesis, its ceremony but not its 
celebration. Something neo or retro, like those green spaces 
that substitute their chlorophyl effects for a defunct nature, and 
for this reason, partake of the same obscenity as pornography. 

Modern unreality no longer implies the imaginary, it engages 
more reference, more truth, more exactitude — it consists in hav- 
ing everything pass into the absolute evidence of the real. As 
in hyperrealist paintings (the paintings of the “magic realists”) 
where one can discern the grain of the face’s skin, an unwont- 
ed microscopics that lacks even the charm of the uncanny. 
Hyperrealism is not surrealism, it is a vision that hunts down 
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seduction by means of visibility. One “gives you more.” This 
is already true of colour in film or television. One gives you 
so much - colour, lustre, sex, all in high fidelity; and with all 
the accents (that’s life!) - that you have nothing to add, that 
is to say, nothing to give in exchange. Absolute represssion: by 
giving you a little too much one takes away everything. Beware 
of what has been so well “rendered,” when it is being returned 
to you without you ever having given it! 

A bewildering, claustrophobic and obscene image, that of 
Japanese quadrophonics: an ideally conditioned room, fantas- 
tic technique, music in four dimensions, not just the three of 
the environing space, but a fourth, visceral dimension of inter- 
nal space. The technical delirium of the perfect restitution of 
music (Bach, Monteverdi, Mozart!) that bas never existed , that 
no one has ever heard, and that was not meant to be heard like 
this. Moreover, one does not “hear” it, for the distance that al- 
lows one to bear music, at a concert or somewhere else, is 
abolished. Instead it permeates one from all sides; there is no 
longer any musical space; it is the simulation of a total environ- 
ment that dispossesses one of even the minimal analytic per- 
ception constitutive of music’s charm. The Japanese have 
simple-mindedly, and in complete good faith, confused the real 
with the greatest number of dimensions possible. If they could 
construct hexaphonics, they would do it. Now, it is by this fourth 
dimension, which they have added to music, that:they castrate 
you of all musical pleasure. Something else fascinates (but no 
longer seduces) you: technical perfection, “high fidelity,” which 
is just as obsessive and puritanical as the other, conjugal fideli- 
ty. This time, however, one no longer even knows what object 
it is faithful to, for no one knows where the real begins or ends, 
nor understands, therefore, the fever of perfectibility that per- 
sists in the real’s reproduction. l 

Technique in this sense digs its own grave. For at the same 
time that it perfects the means of synthesis, it deepens the criter- 
ia of analysis and definition to such an extent that total faith- 
fulness, exhaustiveness as regards the real becomes forever 
impossible. The real becomes a vertiginous phantasy of exacti- 
tude lost in the infinitismal. 

In comparison with, for example, the trompe-l oeil, which 
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saves on one dimension, “normal” three-dimensional space is 
already debased and impoverished by virtue of an excess of me- 
ans (all that is real, or wants to be real, constitutes a debase- 
ment of this type). Quadrophonics, hyperstereo, or hifi 
constitute a conclusive debasement. 

Pornography is the quadrophonics of sex. It adds a third and 
fourth track to the sexual act. It is the hallucination of detail 
that rules. Science has already habituated us to this microscopics, 
this excess of the real in its microscopic detail, this voyeurism 
of exactitude - a close-up of the invisible structures of the cell 
— to this notion of an inexorable truth that can no longer be 
measured with reference to the play of appearances, and that 
can only be revealed by a sophisticated technical apparatus. End 
of the secret. 

What else does pornography do, in its sham vision, than reveal 
the inexorable, microscopic truth of sex? It is directly descended 
from a metaphysics that supposes the phantasy of a hidden truth 
and its revelation, the phantasy of “repressed” energy and its 
production — on the obscene scene of the real. Thus the im- 
passe of enlightened thought when asked, should one censure 
pornography and choose a well-tempered repression? There can 
be no definitive response in the affirmative, for pornography 
has reason on its side; it is part of the devastation of the real, 
of the insane illusion of the real and its objective “liberation.” 
One cannot liberate the productive forces without wanting to 
“liberate” sex in its brute function; they are both equally ob- 
scene. The realist corruption of sex, the productivist corrup- 
tion of labour - same symptoms, same combat. _ 

The equivalent of the conveyor belt here, is the Japanese vagi- 
nal cyclorama — it outdoes any strip-tease. Prostitutes, their thighs 
open, sitting on the edge of a platform, Japanese workers in 
their shirt-sleeves (it is a popular spectacle), permitted to shove 
their noses up to their eyeballs within the woman’s vagina in 
order to see, to see better - but what? They clamber over each 
other in order to gain access, and all the while the prostitutes 
speak to them gently, or rebuke them sharply for the sake of 
form. The rest of the spectacle, the flagellations, the reciprocal 
masturbation and traditional strip-tease, pales before this mo- 
ment of absolute obscenity, this moment of visual voracity that 
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goes far beyond sexual possession. A sublime pornography: if 
they could do it, these guys would be swallowed'up whole wi- 
thin the prostitute. An exaltation with death? Perhaps, but at 
the same time they are comparing and commenting on the 
respective vaginas in mortal seriousness, without ever smiling 
or breaking out in laughter, and without ever trying to touch 
— except when playing by the rules. No lewdness, but an ex- 
tremely serious, infantile act borne of an undivided fascination 
with the mirror of the female organ, like Narcissus’ fascination 
with his own image. Beyond the conventional idealism of the 
strip-tease (perhaps there might even be some seduction here), 
pornography at its most sublime reverses itself into a purified 
obscenity, an obscenity that is purer, deeper, more visceral. But 
why stop with nudity, or the genitalia? If the obscene is a mat- 
ter of representation and not of sex, it must explore the very 
interior of the body and the viscera. Who knows what profound 
pleasure is to be found in the visual dismemberment of mu- 
cous membranes and smooth muscles? Our pornography still 
retains a restricted definition. Obscenity has an unlimited future. 

But take heed, it is not a matter of the deepening of a drive; 
what is involved is an orgy of realism, an orgy of production. 
A rage (perhaps also a drive, but one that substitutes itself for 
all the others) to summon everything before the jurisdiction 
of signs. Let everything be rendered in the light of the sign, 
in the light of a visible energy. Let all speech be liberated and 
proclaim desire. We are reveling in this liberalization, which, 
in fact, simply marks the growing progress of obscenity. All that 
is hidden and still enjoys a forbidden status, will be unearthed, 
rendered to speech and made to bow before the facts. The real 
is growing ever larger, some day the entire universe will be real, 
and when the real is universal, there will be death. 


* * * 


Pornographic simulation: nudity is never anything but an ex- 
tra sign. Nudity veiled by clothing functions as a secret, am- 
bivalent referent. Unveiled, it surfaces as a sign and returns to 
the circulation of signs: nudity de-sign. The same occurs with 
hard core and blue porn: the sexual organ, whether erect or 
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open wide is just another sign in the hypersexual panoply. 
Phallus-design. The more one advances willy-nilly in sex’s ver- 
acity, in the exposure of its workings, the more immersed one 
becomes in the accumulation of signs, and the more enclosed 
one becomes in the endless over-signification of a real that no 
longer exists, and of a body that never existed. Our entire body 
culture, with its concern for the “expression” of the body’s 
“desires,’ for the stereophonics of desire, is a culture of irre- 
deemable monstrosity and obscenity. 

Hegel: “Just as when speaking of the exteriority of the hu- 
man body, we said that its entire surface, in contrast to that of 
the animal world, reveals the presence and pulsation of the 
heart, we say of art that it has as its task to create in such a way 
that at all points of its surface the phenomenal, the appearance 
becomes an eye, the seat of the soul, rendering itself visible 
to the spirit.” There is, therefore, never any nudity, never any 
nude body that is simply nude; there is never just a body. It 
is like the Indian said when the white man asked him why he 
ran around naked: “For me, it is all face.’ In a non-fetishistic 
culture (one that does not fetishize nudity as objective truth) 
the body is not, as in our own, opposed to the face, conceived 
as alone rich in expression and endowed with “eyes”: it is it- 
self a face, and looks at you. It is therefore not obscene, that 
is to say, made to be seen nude. It cannot be seen nude, no 
more than the face can for us, for the body is - and is only 
— a symbolic veil; and it is by way of this play of veils, which, 
literally, abolishes the body “as such,” that seduction occurs. 
This is where seduction is at play and not in the tearing away 
of the veil in the name of some manifestation of truth or desire. 

The indistinction of face and body in a total culture of ap- 
pearances -— the distinction between face and body in a cul- 
ture of meaning (the body here becomes monstrously visible, 
it becomes the sign of a monster called desire) — then the total 
triumph in pornography of the obscene body, to the point 
where the face is effaced. The erotic models are faceless, the 
actors are neither beautiful, ugly, or expressive; functional nu- 
dity effaces everything in the “spectacularity” of sex. Certain 
films are no more than visceral sound-effects of a coital close- 
up; even the body disappears, dispersed amongst oversize, par- 
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tial objects. Whatever the face, it remains inappropriate, for it 
breaks the obscenity and reintroduces meaning where every- 
thing aspires to abolish it in sexual excess and a nihilistic vertigo. 
At the end of this terrorist debasement, where the body (and 
its “desire”) are made to yield to the evidence, appearances no 
longer have any secret. A culture of the desublimation of ap- 
pearances: everything is materialized in accord with the most 
objective categories. A pornographic culture par excellence; one 
that pursues the workings of the real at all times and in all places. 
A pornographic culture with its ideology of the concrete, of 
facticity and use, and its concern with the preeminence of use 
value, the material infrastructure of things, and the body as the 
material infrastructure of desire. A one-dimensional culture that 
exalts everything in the “concreteness of production” or of 
pleasure — unlimited mechanical labour or copulation. What 
is obscene about this world is that nothing is left to appear- 
ances, or to chance. Everything is a visible, necessary sign. Like 
those dolls, adorned with genitalia, that talk, pee; and will one 
day make love. And the little girl’s reaction: “My little sister, she 
knows how to do that too. Can’t you give me 4 real one?” 


* * * 


From the discourse of labour to the discourse of sex, from 
the discourse of productive forces to that of drives, one finds 
the same ultimatum, that of pro-duction in the literal sense of 
the term. Its original meaning, in fact, was not to fabricate, but 
to render visible or make appear. Sex is produced like one 
produces a document, or as one says of an actor that he per- 
forms (se produit) on stage. l 

To produce is to materialize by force what belongs to another 
order, that of the secret and of seduction. Seduction is, at all 
times and in all places, opposed to production. Seduction re- 
moves something from the order of the visible, while produc- 
tion constructs everything in full view, be it an object, a number 
or concept. 

Everything is to be produced, everything is to be legible, 
everything is to become real, visible, accountable; everything 
is to be transcribed in relations of force, systems of concepts 
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or measurable energy; everything is to be said, accumulated, 
indexed and recorded. This is sex as it exists in pornography, 
but more generally, this is the enterprise of our entire culture, 
whose natural condition is obscene: a culture of monstration, 
of demonstration, of productive monstrosity. 

No seduction here, nor in pornography, given the abrupt 
production of sexual acts, and the ferocity of pleasure in its 
immediacy. There is nothing seductive about bodies traversed 
by a gaze literally sucked in by a vacuum of transparency; nor 
can there be even a hint of seduction within the universe of 
production, where a principle of transparency governs the 
forces belonging to the world of visible, calculable phenome- 
na - objects, machines, sexual acts, or the gross national 
product. 


* * * 


The insoluble equivocalness of pornography: it puts an end to 
all seduction via sex, but at the same time it puts an end to 
sex via the accumulation of the signs of sex. Both triumphant 
parody and simulated agony -— there lies its ambiguity. In a sense, 
pornography is true: it owes its truth to a system of sexual dis- 
suasion by hallucination, dissuasion of the real by the hyper- 
real, and of the body by its forced materialization. 
Pornography is usually faulted for two reasons — for 
manipulating sex in order to defuse the class struggle (always 
the old “mystified consciousness”) and for corrupting sex (the 
good, true sex, the sex to be liberated, the sex to be considered 
amongst our natural rights) by its commodification. Pornogra- 
phy, then, is said to mask either the truth of capital and the in- 
frastructure, or that of sex and desire. But in fact pornography 
does not mask anything (yes, that is indeed the case). It is not 
an ideology, i.e., it does not hide some truth; it is a simulacrum, 
i.e., it is a truth effect that hides the truth’s non-existence. 
Pornography says: there must be good sex somewhere, for 
I am its caricature. In its grotesque obscenity, it attempts to save 
sex’s truth and provide the faltering sexual model with some 
credibility. Now, the whole question is whether good sex ex- 
ists, or whether, quite simply, sex exists, somewhere — sex as 
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the body’s ideal use value, sex as possible pleasures which can 
and must be “liberated.” It is the same question demanded of 
political economy: is there “good” value, an ideal use value be- 
yond exchange value understood as the inhuman abstraction 
of capital — an ideal value of goods or social relations which 
can and must be “liberated”? 
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THE MEANING AND CONTEXT OF ZEN 
By Julius Evola 


We know the kind of interest Zen has evoked even outside specialized disciplines, since being popularized in the 
west by D.T. Suzuki through his books Introduction to Zen Buddhism and Essays in Zen Buddhism. This popular 
interest is due to the paradoxical encounter between East and West. The ailing West perceives that Zen has 
something "existential" and surrealistic to offer. Zen's notion of a spiritual realization, free from any faith and any 
bond, not to mention the mirage of an instantaneous and somehow gratuitous "spiritual breakthrough", has exercised 
a fascinating attraction on many Westerners. However, this is true, for the most part, only superficially. There is a 
considerable difference between the spiritual dimension of the "philosophy of crisis", which has become popular in 
the West as a consequence of its materialistic and nihilist development, and the spiritual dimension of Zen, which 
has been rooted in the spirituality of the Buddhist tradition. Any true encounter between Zen and the West, 
presupposes, in a Westerner, either an exceptional predisposition, or the capability to operate a metanoia. By 
metanoia J mean an inner turnabout, affecting not so much one's intellectual "attitudes", but rather a dimension 
which in every time and in every place has been conceived as a deeper reality. 


Zen has a secret doctrine and not to be found in scriptures. It was passed on by the Buddha to his disciple 


Mahakassapa. This secret doctrine was introduced in China around the sixth century C.E. by Bodhidharma. The 
canon was transmitted in China and Japan through a succession on teachers and "patriarchs". In Japan it is a living 
tradition and has many advocates and numerous Zendos ("Halls of Meditation"). 


As far as the spirit informing the tradition is concerned, Zen may be considered as a continuation of early Buddhism. 
Buddhism arose as a vigorous reaction against the theological speculation and the shallow ritualism into which the 
ancient Hindu priestly caste had degraded after possessing a sacred, lively wisdom since ancient times. Buddha mad 
tabula rassa of all this: he focused instead on the practical problem of how to overcome what in the popular mind is 
referred to as "life's suffering". According to esoteric teachings, this suffering was considered as the state of 
caducity, restlessness, "thirst" and the forgetfulness typical of ordinary people. Having followed the path leading to 
spiritual awakening and to immortality without external aid, Buddha pointed the way to those who felt an attraction 
to it. It is well known that Buddha is not a name, but an attribute or a title meaning "the awakened One", "He who 
has achieved enlightenment", or "the awakening". Buddha was silent about the content of his experience, since he 
wanted to discourage people from assigning to speculation and philosophizing a primacy over action. Therefore, 
unlike his predecessors, he did not talk about Brahman (the absolute), or about Atman (the transcendental Self), but 
only employees the term nirvana, at the risk of being misunderstood. Some, in fact, thought, in their lack of 
understanding, that nirvana was to be identified with the notion of "nothingness", an ineffable and evanescent 
transcendence, almost bordering on the limits of the unconscious and of a state of unaware non-being. So, in a 
further development of Buddhism, what occurred again, mutatis mutandi, was exactly the situation against which 
Buddha had reacted; Buddhism became a religion, complete with dogmas, rituals, scholasticism and mythology. It 
eventually became differentiated into two schools: Mahayana and Hinayana. The former was more grandiose in 
metaphysics an Mahayana eventually grew complacent with its abstruse symbolism. The teachings of the latter 
school were more strict and to the point, and yet too concerned about the mere moral discipline which became 
increasingly monastic. Thus the essential and original nucleus, namely the esoteric doctrine of the enlightenment, 
was almost lost. 


At this crucial time Zen appeared, declaring the uselessness of these so-called methods and proclaiming the doctrine 
of satori. Satori is a fundamental inner event, a sudden existential breakthrough, corresponding in essence to what I 
have called the "awakening". But this formulation was new and original and it constituted a radical change in 
approach. Nirvana, which had been variously considered as the alleged Nothingness, as extinction, and as the final 
end result of an effort aimed at obtaining liberation (which according to some may require more than one lifetime), 
now came to be considered as the normal human condition. By these lights, every person has the nature of Buddha 
and every person is already liberated, and therefore, situated above and beyond birth and death. It is only necessary 
to become aware of it, to realize it, to see within one's nature, according to Zen's main expression. Satori is like a 
timeless opening up. On the one hand, satori is something sudden and radically different from all the ordinary 
human states of consciousness; it is like a catastrophic trauma within ordinary consciousness. On the other hand, 
satori is what leads one back to what, in a higher sense, should be considered as normal and natural; thus, it is the 
exact opposite of an ecstasis, or trance. It is the rediscovery and the appropriation of one's true nature: it is the 
enlightenment which draws out of ignorance or out of the subconscious the deep reality of what was and will always 
be, regardless of one's condition in life. The consequence of satori is a completely new way to look at the world and 
at life. To those who have experienced it, everything is the same (things, other beings, one's self, "heaven, the rivers 
and the vast earth"), and yet everything is fundamentally different. It is as if a new dimension was added to reality, 
transforming the meaning and value. According to the Zen Masters, the essential characteristic of the new 
experience is the overcoming of every dualism: of the inner and outer; the I and not I; of finitude and infinity; being 
and not-being; appearance and reality; "empty" and "full"; substance and accidents. Another characteristic is that any 
value posed by the finite and confused consciousness of the individual, is no longer discernible. And thus, the 
liberated and the non-liberated, the enlightened and the non-enlightened, are yet one and same thing. Zen effectively 
perpetuates the paradoxical equation of Mahayana Buddhism, nirvana-samsara, and the Taoist saying "the return is 
infinitely far". It is as if Zen said: liberation should not be looked for in the next world; the very world is the next 
world; it is liberation and it does not need to be liberated. This is the point of view of satori, of perfect 


enlightenment, of "transcendent wisdom" (prajnaparamita). 


Basically, this consciousness is a shift of the self's center. In any situation and in any event of ordinary life, including 
the most trivial ones, the ordinary, dualistic and intellectual sense of one's self is substituted with a being who no 
longer perceives an "I" opposed to a "non-I", and who transcends and overcomes any antithesis. This being 
eventually comes to enjoy a perfect freedom an incoercibility. He is like the wind, which blows where it wills, and 


like a naked being which is everything after "letting go" -abandons everything, embracing poverty. 


Zen, or at least mainstream Zen, emphasizes the discontinuous, sudden and unpredictable character of satori 
disclosure. In regard to this, Suzuki was at fault when he took issue with the techniques used in Hindu schools such 
as Samkya and Yoga. These techniques were also contemplated in early Buddhist texts. Suzuki employed the simile 
of water, which in a moment turns into ice. He also used the simile of an alarm, which, as a consequence of some 


vibration, suddenly goes off. There are no disciplines, techniques or efforts, according to Suzuki, which by 
themselves may lead one to satori. On the contrary, it is claimed that satori often occurs spontaneously, when one 
has exhausted all the resources of his being, especially the intellect and logical faculty of understanding. In some 
cases satori it is said to be facilitated by violent sensations and even by physical pain. Its cause may be the mere 
perception of an object as well as any event in ordinary life, provided a certain latent predisposition exists in the 
subject. 


Regarding this, some misunderstandings may occur. Suzuki acknowledged that "generally speaking, there are no 
indications on the inner work preceding satori". However, he talked about the necessity of first going through "a 
true baptism of fire". After all, the very institution of the so-called "Halls of Meditation" (Zendo), where those who 
strive to obtain a satori submit themselves to a regimen of life which is partially analogous to that of some Catholic 
religious orders, bespeaks the necessity of a preliminary preparation. This preparation may last for several years. The 
essence of Zen seems to consist in a maturation process, identical to the one in which one almost reaches a state of 
an acute existential instability. At that point, the slightest push is sufficient to produce a change of state, a spiritual 
breakthrough, the opening which leads to the "intuitive vision of one's nature". The Masters know the moment in 
which the mind of the disciple is mature and ready to open up; it is ten that they eventually give the final. Decisive 
push. This push may sometimes consist of a simple gesture, an exclamation, in something apparently irrelevant, or 
even illogical and absurd. This suffices to induce the collapse of the false notion of individuality. Thus, satori 
replaces this notion with the "normal state", and one assumes the "original face, which one had before creation". 
One no longer "chases after echoes" and "shadows". This under some aspects brings to mind the existential theme of 
"failure", or of "being shipwrecked" (das Scheitern, in Kierkegaard and in Jaspers). In fact, as I have mentioned, the 
opening often takes place when all the resources of one's being have been exhausted and one has his back against the 
wall. This can be seen in relation to some practical teachings methods used by Zen. The most frequently employed 
methods, on an intellectual plane, are the koan and the mondo. The disciple is confronted with a saying or with 
questions which are paradoxical, absurd and sometimes even grotesque and "surrealistic". He must labor with his 
mind, if necessary for years, until he has reached the extreme limit of all his normal faculties of comprehension. 
Then, if he dares proceed further on that road he may find catastrophe, but if he can turn the situation upside down, 


he may achieve metanoia. This is the point where satori is usually achieved. 


Zen's norm is that of absolute autonomy; no gods, no cults, no idols. To literally empty oneself of everything, 
including God. "Jf you meet Buddha on the road, kill him", a saying goes. It is necessary to abandon everything, 
without leaning on anything, and then to proceed forward, with one's essence, until the crisis point is reached. It is 
very difficult to say more about satori, or to compare it with various forms of initiatory mystical experience whether 
Eastern or Western. One is supposed to spend only the training period in Zen monasteries. Once the disciple has 
achieved satori, he return to the world, choosing a way of life that fits his need. One may think of satori as a form of 


transcendence which is brought to immanence, as a natural state, in every form of life. 


The behavior which proceeds from the newly acquired dimension, which is added to reality as a consequence of 
satori, may well be summarized by Lao Tzu's expression: "To be the whole in the part". In regard to this, it is 
important to realize the influence which Zen has exercised on the Far-Eastern way of life. Zen has been called "the 
samurai's philosophy," and it had also been said that "the way of Zen is identical to the way of archery," or to the 
"way of the sword". This means that any activity in one's life, may be permeated by Zen and thus be elevated to a 
higher meaning, to a "wholesomeness" and to an "impersonal activity". This kind of activity is based on a sense of 
the individual's irrelevance, which nevertheless does not paralyze one's actions, but which rather confers cam and 
detachment. This detachment, in turn, favors an absolute and "pure" undertaking of life, which in some cases reaches 
extreme and distinct forms of self-sacrifice and heroism, inconceivable to the majority of Westerners (e.g. the 


kamikaze in WWII). 


Thus, what C.G. Jung claims is simply ridiculous, namely that Psychoanalysis, more than any other Western school 
of thought, is capable of understanding Zen. According to Jung, satori coincides with the state of wholeness, devoid 
of complexes or inner splitting, which psychoanalytic treatment claims to achieve whenever the intellect's 
obstructions and its sense of superiority are removed, and whenever the conscious dimension of the soul is reunited 
with the unconscious and with "Life". Jung did not realize that the methods and presuppositions of Zen, are exactly 
the opposite of his own. There is no "subconscious", as a distinct entity, to which the conscious has to be 
reconnected; Zen speaks of a superconscious vision (enlightenment, bodhi or "awakening"), which actualizes the 
"original and luminous nature" and which, in so doing, destroys the unconscious. It is possible though, to notice 
similarities between Jung's view's and Zen’, since they both talk about the feeling of one's "totality" and freedom 
which is manifested in every aspect of life. However, it is important to explain the level at which these views appear 
to coincide. 


Once Zen found its way to the West, there was a tendency to "domesticate" and to moralize it, playing down its 


potential radical and "antinomian" (namely, antithetical to current norms) implications, and by emphasizing the 
standard ingredients which are held so dear by "spiritual" people, namely love and service to one's neighbor, even 
though these ingredients have been purified in an impersonal and non-sentimental form. Generally speaking, there 
are many doubts on the "practicability" of Zen, considering that the "doctrine of the awakening" has an initiatory 
character. 


Thus, it will only be able to inspire a minority of people, in contrast to later Buddhist views, which took the form of 
a religion open to everyone, for the most part a code of mere morality. As the re-establishment of the spirit of early 
Buddhism, Zen should have strictly been an esoteric doctrine. It has been so as we can see by examining the legend 
concerning its origins. However, Suzuki himself was inclined to give a different account; he emphasized those 
aspects of Mahayana which "democratize" Buddhism (after all, the term Mahayana has been interpreted to mean 
"Great Vehicle", even in the sense that it extends to wider audiences, and not just to a few elect). If one was to fully 
agree with Suzuki, some perplexities on the nature and on the scope of satori may arise. One should ask whether 
such an experience merely affects the psychological, moral or mental domain, or whether it affects the ontological 
domain, as is the case in every authentic initiation. In that event, it can only be the privilege of a very restricted 
number of people. 


Article published in "Lo Zen", Roma, Fondazione Julius Evola, Quaderni di testi evoliani, n° 15, 1981. 
English translation by Guido Stucco - Holmes Publishing Group, 1994. 
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The Cult of Infinity 
By E.M. Cioran 


I cannot speak of infinity without experiencing a double vertigo, both external and internal—as if, suddenly 
abandoning a well-ordered existence, I threw myself into a whirlwind and began to move through space at the speed 
of thought. My trajectory tends toward an eternal and inaccessible point. The farther this point moves into 
inconceivable distance, the faster the giddy gyrations of the whirlwind. Neither bright nor graceful, they have the 
intricate pattern of cosmic flames. The world is shaking and trembling, spinning at an infernally maddening speed as 
if the apocalypse were approaching. One cannot grasp the meaning of infinity without experiencing this strange 
vertiginous feeling of the End. This is the paradox of infinity: it makes the sensation of the end more real while at 
the same time making it ever more impossible, for infinity, both in time and space, leads to nothing. How can we 
accomplish anything in the future when we have behind us an eternity in which nothing was accomplished? If the 
world had had any meaning, it would have been revealed to us by now and we would know it. How can I continue to 
believe that it will be disclosed in the future when it has not been made manifest yet? But the world has no meaning; 
irrational at the core, it is, moreover, infinite. Meaning is conceivable only in a finite world, where one can reach 
something, where there are limits to stop our regression, clear points of reference, where history moves toward a 
goal envisioned by the theory of progress. Infinity leads to nothing, for it is totally provisional. "Everything" is too 
little when compared to infinity. Nobody can have the experience of infinity without spells of dizziness, a profound 


and unforgettable anxiety. How can one help being anxious when all is equally infinite? 


Infinity renders impossible any solution to the problem of meaning. It gives me demonic pleasure to think that the 
world lacks meaning because of infinity. What's the use of "meaning," after all? Can't we live without it? Universal 
meaninglessness gives way to ecstatic inebriation, an orgy of irrationality. Since the world has no meaning, let us 
live! Without definite aims or accessible ideals, let us throw ourselves into the roaring whirlwind of infinity, follow 
its tortuous path in space, burn in its flames, love its cosmic madness and total anarchy! One must bear within 
oneself the germs of this cosmic anarchy in order to grasp its meaning. To live infinity, as well as to meditate a long 
time upon it, is the most terrifying lesson in anarchy and revolt one can ever learn. Infinity shakes you to the roots of 
your being, disorganizes you, but it also makes you forget the petty, the contingent, and the insignificant. 


How fortunate that, having lost all our hopes, we can still leap into infinity, dive into boundlessness, participate in 
the universal anarchy of its whirlwind! What happiness to be carried away by the madness of this incessant 
movement and to think less of our death than of our insanity, to fulfill a dream of cosmic barbarity and boundless 
exaltation! Let our falling out of this whirlwind not mean gradual extinction, but sustain our agony in the chaos of 
the original maelstrom. Let the pathos and drama of infinity come to us once more in the loneliness of death so that 
our passing away into nothingness will resemble an illumination amplifying the mystery and the meaninglessness of 
this world. 


One of the principal elements of infinity is its negation of form. Absolute becoming, infinity destroys anything that 
is formed, crystallized, or finished. Isn't music the art which best expresses infinity because it dissolves all forms 
into a charmingly ineffable fluidity? Form always tends to complete what is fragmentary and, by individualizing its 
contents, to eliminate the perspective of the universal and the infinite; thus it exists only to remove the content of life 
from chaos and anarchy. Forms are illusory and, beyond their evanescence, true reality reveals itself as an intense 
pulsation. The penchant for form comes from love of finitude, the seduction of boundaries which will never 
engender metaphysical revelations. Metaphysics, like music, springs from the experience of infinity. They both grow 
on heights and cause vertigo. I have always wondered why those who have produced masterpieces in these domains 
have not all gone mad. Music more than any other art requires so much concentration that one could easily, after 
creative moments, lose one's mind. All great composers ought to either commit suicide or become insane at the 
height of their creative powers. Are not all those aspiring to infinity on the road to madness? Normality, 
abnormality, are notions that no longer mean anything. Let us live in the ecstasy of infinity, let us love that which is 
boundless, let us destroy forms and institute the only cult without forms: the cult of infinity. 
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On the Heights of Despair 
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Translated and with an Introduction 
by Ilinca Zarifopol-Johnston 
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November 28, 1947: How do you make yourself a body without organs? 


The Dogon Egg and the Distribution of Intensities 


At any rate, you have one (or several). It's not so much that it preexists or comes ready-made, 
although in certain respects it is preexistent. At any Tate, you make one, you can't desire without 
making one. And it awaits you; it is an inevitable exercise or experimentation, already 
accomplished the moment you undertake it, unaccomplished as long as you don't. This is not 
assuring, because you can botch it. Or it can be terrifying, and lead you to your death. H is 
nondesire as well as desire. It is not at all a notion or a concept but a practice, a set of practices. 
You never reach the Body without Organs, you can't reach it, you are forever attaining it, it is a 
limit. People ask, So what is this BwO?—But you're already on it, scurrying like a vermin, groping 
like a blind person, or running like a lunatic: desert traveler and nomad of the steppes. On it we 
sleep, live our waking lives, tight—fight and are fought—seek our place, experience untold 
happiness and fabulous defeats; on it we penetrate and are penetrated; on it we love. On 
November 28, 1947, Artaud declares war on the organs: To be done with the judgment of God, 
"for you can tie me up if you wish, but there is nothing more useless than an organ." 
Experimentation: not only radiophonic but also biological and political, incurring censorship and 
repression. Corpus and Socius politics and experimentation. They will not let you experiment in 
peace.’ 


The BwoO: it is already under way the moment the body has had enough of organs and wants to 
slough them off, or loses them. A long procession. The hypochondriac body: the organs are 
destroyed, the damage has already been done, nothing happens anymore. "Miss X claims that 
she no longer has a brain or nerves or chest or stomach or guts. All she has left is the skin and 
bones of a disorganized body. These are her own words."2 The paranoid body: the organs are 
continually under attack by outside forces, but are also restored by outside energies. ("He lived 
for a long time without a stomach, without intestines, almost without lungs, with a torn 
oesophagus, | without a bladder, and with shattered ribs, he used sometimes to swallow’ part of 
his own larynx with his food, etc. But divine miracles (‘rays') always restored what had been 
destroyed.")3 The schizo body, waging its own active internal struggle against the organs, at the 
price of catatonia. Then the drugged body, the experimental schizo: "The human body is 
scandalously inefficient. Instead of a mouth and an anus to get out of order why not pave one all- 
purpose hole to eat and eliminate? We could seal up nose and mouth, fill in the stomach, make 
an air hole direct into the lungs where it should have been in the first place."4 The masochist 
body: it is poorly understood in terms of pain; it is fundamentally a question of the BwO. It has its 
sadist or whore sew it up; the eyes, anus, urethra, breasts, and nose are sewn shut. It has itself 
strung up to stop the organs from working, flayed, as if the organs clung to the skin; sodomized, 
smothered, to make sure everything is sealed tight. 


Why such a dreary parade of sucked-dry, catatonicized, vitrified, sewn-up bodies, when the BwO 
is also full of gaiety, ecstasy, and dance? So why these examples, why must we start there? 
Emptied bodies instead full ones. What happened? Were you cautious enough? Not wisdom, 
caption. In doses. As a rule immanent to experimentation: injections of caution. Many have been 
defeated in this battle. Is it really so sad and dangerous to be fed up with seeing with your eyes, 
breathing with your lungs, swallowing with your mouth, talking with your tongue, thinking with your 
brain, having an anus and larynx, head and legs? Why not walk on your head, sing with your 
sinuses, see through your skin, breathe with your belly: the simple Thing, the Entity, the full Body, 


the stationary Voyage, Anorexia, cutaneous Vision, Yoga, Krishna, Love, Experimentation. Where 
psychoanalysis says, "Stop, find your self again," we should say instead, "Let' s go further still, we 
haven' t found our BwO yet, we haven’ t sufficiently dismantled our self." Substitute forgetting for 
anamnesis, experimentation for interpretation. Find your body without organs. Find out how to 
make it. It’ s a question of life and death, youth and old age, sadess and joy. It is where 
everything is played out. 


"Mistress, 1) You may tie me down on the table, ropes drawn tight, for ten to fifteen minutes, time 
enough to prepare the instruments; 2) One hundred lashes at least, a pause of several minutes; 
3) You begin sewing, you sew up the hole in the glans; you sew the skin around the glans to the 
glans itself, preventing the top from tearing; you sew the scrotum to the skin of the thighs. You 
sew the breasts, securely attaching a button with four holes to each nipple. You may connect 
them with an elastic band with buttonholes—Now you go on to the second phase: 4) You can 
choose either to turn me over on the table so | am tied lying on my stomach, but with my legs 
together, or to bind me to the post with my wrists together, and my legs also, my whole body 
tightly bound; 5) You whip my back buttocks thighs, a hundred lashes at least; 6) You sew my 
buttocks together, all the way up and down the crack of my ass. Tightly, with a doubled thread, 
each stitch knotted. If | am on the table, now tie me to the post; 7) You give me fifty thrashes on 
the buttocks; 8) If you wish to intensify the torture and carry out your threat from last time, stick 
the pins all the way into my buttocks as far as they go; 9) Then you may tie me to the chair; you 
give me thirty thrashes on the breasts and stick in the smaller pins; if you wish, you may heat 
them red-hot beforehand, all or some. | should be tightly bound to the chair, hands behind my 
back so my chest sticks out. | haven' t mentioned burns, only because | have a medical exam 
coming up in awhile, and they take a long time to heal." This is not a phantasy, it is a program: 
There is an essential difference between the psychoanalytic interpretation of the phantasy and 
the antipsychiatric experimentation of the program. Between the Phantasy, an interpretation that 
must itself be interpreted, and the motor program of experimentation.5 The BwO is what remains 
when you take everything away. What you take away is precisely the phantasy, and signifiances 
and subjectifications as a whole. Psychoanalysis does the opposite: it translates everything into 
phantasies, it converts everything into phantasy, it 


retains the phantasy. It royally botches the real, because it botches the BwO. 


Something will happen. Something is already happening. But what comes to pass on the BwO is 
not exactly the same as how you make yourself one. However, one is included in the other. 
Hence the two phases set forth in the preceding letter. Why two clearly distinguished phases, 
when the same thing is done in both cases—sewing and flogging? One phase is for the 
fabrication of the BwO, the other to make something circulate on it or pass across it; the same 
procedures are nevertheless used in both phases, but they must be done over, done twice. What 
is certain is that the masochist has made himself a BwO under such conditions that the BwO can 
no longer be populated by anything but intensities of pain, pain waves. It is false to say that the 
masochist is looking for pain but just as false to say that he is looking for pleasure in a particularly 
suspensive or roundabout way. The masochist is looking for a type of BwO that only pain can fill, 
or travel over, due to the very conditions under which that BwO was constituted. Pains are 
populations, packs, modes of king-masochist-in-the-desert that he engenders and augments. The 
same goes for the drugged body and intensities of cold, refrigerator waves. For each type of 
BwoO, we must ask: (1) What type is it, how is it fabricated, by what procedures and means 
(predetermining what will come to pass)? (2) What are its modes, what comes to pass, and with 
what variants and what surprises, what is unexpected and what expected? In short, there is a 
very special relation of synthesis and analysis between a given type of BwO and what happens 
on it: an a priori synthesis by which something will necessarily be produced in a given mode (but 
what it will be is not known) and an infinite analysis by which what is produced on the BwO is 


already part of that body’ s production, is already included in the body, is already on it (but at the 
price of an infinity of passages, divisions, and secondary productions). It is a very delicate experi- 
mentation since there must not be any stagnation of the modes or slippage in type: the masochist 
and the drug user court these ever-present dangers that empty their BwO' s instead of filling them. 


You can fail twice, but it is the same failure, the same danger. Once at the level of the constitution 
of the BwO and again at the level of what passes or does not pass across it. You think you have 
made yourself a good BwO, that you chose the right Place, Power (Puissance), and Collectivity 
(there is always a collectivity, even when you are alone), and then nothing passes, nothing 
circulates, or something prevents things from moving. A paranoid point, a point of blockage, an 
outburst of delirium: it comes across clearly in Speed, by William Burroughs, Jr. Is it possible to 
locate this danger point, should the block be expelled, or should one instead "love, honor, and 
serve degeneracy wherever it surfaces"? To block, to be blocked, is that not still an intensity? In 
each case, we must define what comes to pass and what does not pass, what causes passage 
and prevents it. As in the meat circuit according to Lewin, something flows through channels 
whose sections are delimited by doors with gatekeepers, passers-on.6 Door openers and trap 
closers, Malabars and Fierabras. The body is now nothing more than a set of valves, locks, 
floodgates, bowls, or communicating vessels, each with a proper name: a peopling of the BwO, a 
Metropolis that has to be managed with a whip. What peoples it, what passes across it, what 
does the blocking? 


A BwoO is made in such a way that it can be occupied, populated only by intensities. Only 
intensities pass and circulate. Still, the BwO is not a scene, a place, or even a support upon 
which something comes to pass. It has nothing to do with phantasy, there is nothing to interpret. 
The BwO causes intensities to pass; it produces and distributes them in a spatium that is itself 
intensive, lacking extension. It is not space, nor is it in space; it is matter that occupies space to a 
given degree—to the degree corresponding to the intensities produced. It is nonstratified, 
unformed, intense matter, the matrix of intensity, intensity = 0; but there is nothing negative about 
that zero, there are no negative or opposite intensities. Matter equals energy. Production of the 
real as an intensive magnitude starting at zero. That is why we treat the BwO as the full egg 
before the extension of the organism and the organization of the organs, before the formation of 
the strata; as the intense egg defined by axes and vectors, gradients and thresholds, by dynamic 
tendencies involving energy transformation and kinematic movements involving group 
displacement, by migrations: all independent of accessory forms because the organs appear and 
function here only as pure intensities.7 The organ changes when it crosses a threshold, when it 
changes gradient. "No organ is constant as regards either function or position, . . . sex organs 
sprout anywhere, ... rectums open, defecate and close, ... the entire organism changes color and 
consistency in split-second adjustments."8 The tantric egg. 


After all, is not Spinoza’ s Ethics the great book of the BwO? The attbutes are types or genuses 
of BwO' s, substances, powers, zero intensities as matrices of production. The modes are 
everything that comes to pass: waves and vibrations, migrations, thresholds and gradients, 
intensities produced in a given type of substance starting from a given matrix. The masochist 
body as an attribute or genus of substance, with its production of intensities and pain modes 
based on its degree 0 of being sewn up. The drugged body as a different attribute, with its 
production of specific intensities based on absolute Cold=0. (“Junkies always beef about The 
Cold as they call it, turning up their black coat collars and clutching their withered necks . . . pure 
junk con. A junky does not want to be warm, he wants to be cool-cooler-COLD. But he wants The 
Cold like he wants His Junk—not outside where it does him no good but inside so he can sit 
around with a spine like a frozen hydraulic jack... his metabolism approaching Absolute Zero.")9 


Etc. The problem of whether there is a substance of all substances a single substance for all 
attributes, becomes: Is there a totality of all BwO' s? If the BwO is already a limit, what must we 
say of the totality of all BwO' s? It is a problem not of the One and the Multiple but of a fusional 
multiplicity that effectively goes beyond any opposition between the one and the multiple. A 
formal multiplicity of substantial attributes that, as such, constitutes the ontological unity of 
substance. There is a continuum of all of the attributes or genuses of intensity under a single 
substance, and a continuum of the intensities of a certain genus under a single type or attribute. 
A continuum of all substances in intensity and of all intensities in substance. The uninterrupted 
continuum of the BwO. BwO, immanence, immanent limit. Drug users, masochists, 
schizophrenics, lovers—all BwO' s pay homage to Spinoza. The BwO is the field of immanence 
of desire, the plane of consistency specific to desire (with desire defined as a process of 
production without reference to any exterior agency, whether it be a lack that hollows it out or a 
pleasure that fills it). 


Every time desire is betrayed, cursed, uprooted from its field of immanence, a priest is behind it. 
The priest cast the triple curse on desire: the negative law, the extrinsic rule, and the 
transcendent ideal. Facing north, the priest said, Desire is lack (how could it not lack what it 
desires?). The priest carried out the first sacrifice, named castration, and all the men and women 
of the north lined up behind him, crying in cadence, "Lack, lack, it' s the common law." Then, 
facing south, the priest linked desire to pleasure. For there are hedonistic, even orgiastic, priests. 
Desire will be assuaged by pleasure; and not only will the pleasure obtained silence desire for a 
moment but the process of obtaining it is already a way of interrupting it, of instantly discharging it 
and unburdening oneself of it. Pleasure as discharge: the priest carries out the second sacrifice, 
named masturbation. ^ Then, facing east, he exclaimed: Jouissance is impossible, but impossible 
t jouissance is inscribed in desire. For that, in its very impossibility, is the Ideal, the “*manque-a-- 
jouir that is life."10 The priest carried out the third sacrifice, phantasy or the thousand and one 
nights, the one hundred twenty ^ days, while the men of the East chanted: Yes, we will be your 
phantasy, your ideal and impossibility, yours and also our own. The priest did not turn to the west. 
He knew that in the west lay a plane of consistency, but he thought that the way was blocked by 
the columns of Hercules, that it led nowhere and was uninhabited by people. But that is where 
desire was lurking, west was the shortest route east, as well as to the other directions, 
rediscovered or deterritorialized. 


The most recent figure of the priest is the psychoanalyst, with his or her three principles: 
Pleasure, Death, and Reality. Doubtless, psychoanalysis demonstrated that desire is not 
subordinated to procreation, or even to genitality. That was its modernism. But it retained the 
essentials; it even found new ways of inscribing in desire the negative law of lack, the external 
rule of pleasure, and the transcendent ideal of phantasy. Take the interpretation of masochism: 
when the ridiculous death instinct is not invoked, it is claimed that the masochist, like everybody 
else, is after pleasure but can only get it through pain and phantasied humiliations whose function 
is to allay or ward off deep anxiety. This is inaccurate; the masochisfs suffering is the price he 
must pay, not to achieve pleasure, but to untie the pseudobond between desire and pleasure as 
an extrinsic measure. Pleasure is in no way something that can be attained only by a detour 
through suffering; it is something that must be delayed as long as possible because it interrupts 
the continuous process of positive desire. There is, in fact, a joy that is immanent to desire as 
though desire were filled by itself and its contemplations, a joy that implies no lack or impossibility 
and is not measured by pleasure since it is what distributes intensities of pleasure and prevents 
them from being suffused by anxiety, shame, and guilt. In short, the masochist uses suffering as 
a way of constituting a body without organs and bringing forth a plane of consistency of desire. 
That there are other ways, other procedures than masochism, and certainly better ones, is beside 
the point; it is enough that some find this procedure suitable for them. 


Take a masochist who did not undergo psychoanalysis: "program ... At night, put on the bridle 
and attach my hands more tightly, either to the bit with the chain, or to the big belt right after 
returning from the bath. Put on the entire harness right away also, the reins and thumbscrews, 
and attach the thumbscrews to the harness. My penis should be in a metal sheath. Ride the reins 
for two hours during the day, and in the evening as the master wishes. Confinement for three or 
four days, hands still tied, the reins alternately tightened and loosened. The master will never 
approach her horse* without the crop, and without using it. If the animal should display 
impatience or rebelliousness, the reins will be drawn tighter, the master will grab them and give 
the beast a good thrashing."11 What is this masochist doing? He seems to be imitating a horse, 
Equus eroticus, but that’ s not it. Nor are the horse and the master-trainer or mistress images of 
the mother or father. Something entirely different is going on: a becoming-animal essential to 
masochism. It is a question of forces. The masochist presents it this way: Training axiom— 
destroy the instinctive forces in order to replace them with transmitted forces. In fact, it is less a 
destruction than an exchange and circulation ("what happens to a horse can also happen to me"). 
Horses are trained: humans impose upon the horse’ s instinctive forces transmitted forces that 
regulate the former, select, dominate, overcode them. The masochist effects an inversion of 
signs: the horse transmits its transmitted forces to him, so that the masochist’ s innate forces will 
in turn be tamed. There are two series, the horse’ s (innate force, force transmitted by the human 
being), and the masochisfs (force transmitted by the horse, innate force of the human being). One 
series explodes into the other, forms a circuit with it: an increase in power or a circuit of 
intensities. The "master," or rather the mistress-rider, the equestrian, ensures the conversion 
offerees and the inversion of signs. The masochist constructs an entire assemblage that 
simultaneously draws and fills the field of immanence of desire; he constitutes a body without 
organs or plane of consistency using himself, the horse, and the mistress. "Results to be 
obtained: that | am kept in continual expectancy of actions and orders, and that little by little all 
opposition is replaced by a fusion of my person with yours... . Thus at the mere thought of your 
boots, without even acknowledging it, | must feel fear. In this way, it will no longer be women' s 
legs that have an effect on me, and if it pleases you to command me to receive your caresses, 
when you have had them and if you make me feel them, you will give me the imprint of your body 
as | have never had it before and never would have had it otherwise."12 Legs are still organs, but 
the boots now only determine a zone of intensity as an imprint or zone on a BwO. 


Similarly, or actually in a different way, it would be an error to interpret courtly love in terms of a 
law of lack or an ideal of transcendence. The renunciation of external pleasure, or its delay, its 
infinite regress, testifies on the contrary to an achieved state in which desire no longer lacks any- 
thing but fills itself and constructs its own field of immanence. Pleasure is an affection of a person 
or a subject; it is the only way for persons to "find themselves" in the process of desire that 
exceeds them; pleasures, even the most artificial, are reterritorializations. But the question is 
precisely whether it is necessary to find oneself. Courtly love does not love the self, any more 
than it loves the whole universe in a celestial or religious way. It is a question of making a body 
without organs upon which intensities pass, self and other—not in the name of a higher level of 
generality or a broader extension, but by virtue of singularities that can no longer be said to be 
personal, and intensities that can no longer be said to be extensive. The field of immanence is not 
internal to the self, but neither does it come from an external self or a nonself. Rather, it is like the 
absolute Outside that knows no Selves because interior and exterior are equally a part of the 
immanence in which they have fused. "Joy" in courtly love, the exchange of hearts, the test or 
"assay": everything is allowed, as long as it is not external to desire or transcendent to its plane, 
or else internal to persons. The slightest caress may be as strong as an orgasm; orgasm is a 
mere fact, a rather deplorable one, in relation to desire in pursuit of its principle. Everything is 
allowed: all that counts is for pleasure to be the flow of desire itself. Immanence, instead of a 
measure that interrupts it or delivers it to the three phantoms, namely, internal lack, higher 
transcendence, and apparent exteriority.13 If pleasure is not the norm of desire, it is not by virtue 


of a lack that is impossible to but on the; contrary, by virtue of its positivty, in other words, the 
plane of consistency it draws in the course of its process. 


A great Japanese compilation of Chinese Taoist treatises was made in A.D. 982-984. We see in it 
the formation of a circuit of intensities between female and male energy, with the woman playing 
the role of the innate or instinctive force (Yin) stolen by or transmitted to the man in such a way | 
that the transmitted force of the man (Yang) in turn becomes innate, all the more innate: an 
augmentation of powers.14 The condition for this circula-' tion and multiplication is that the man 
not ejaculate. It is not a question of experiencing desire as an internal lack nor of delaying 
pleasure in order to produce a kind of externalizable surplus-value, but instead of constituting an 
intensive body without organs. Tao, a field of immanence- in--which desirelacks nothing and 
therefore cannot be linked to any external or transcendent criterion. It is true that the whole circuit 
can be channeled toward procreative ends' (ejaculation when the energies are right); that is how 
Confucianism understood it. But this is true only for one side of the assemblage of desire, the 
side facing the strata, organisms. State, family... It is not true for the other side, the Tao side of 
destratification that draws a plane of consistency proper to desire. Is the Tao masochistic? Is 
courtly love Taoist? These questions are largely meaningless. The field of immanence or plane of 
consistency must be constructed. This can take place in very different social formations through 
very different assemblages (perverse, artistic, scientific, mystical, political) with different types of 
bodies without organs. It is constructed piece by piece, and the places, conditions, and 
techniques are irreducible to one another. The question, rather, is whether the pieces can fit 
together, and at what price. Inevitably, there will be monstrous crossbreeds. The plane of 
consistency would be the totaity of all BwO' s, a pure multiplicity of immanence, one piece of which 
maybe Chinese, another American, another medieval, another petty perverse, but all ina 
movement of generalized deterritorialization in which each person takes and makes what she or 
he can, according to tastes she or he will have succeeded in abstracting from a Self [Moi], 
according to a politics or strategy successfully abstracted from a given formation, according to a 
given procedure abstracted from its origin. 


We distinguish between: (1) BwO' s, which are different types, genuses, or substantial attributes. 
For example, the Cold of the drugged BwO, the Pain of the masochist BwO. Each has its degree 
0 as its principle of production {remissio). (2) What happens on each type of BwO, in other words, 
the modes, the intensities that are produced, the waves that pass (latitudo). (3) The potential 
totality of all BwO' s, the plane of consistency (Omnitudo), sometimes called the BwO). There are 
a number of questions. Not only how to make oneself a BwO, and how to produce the 
corresponding intensities without which it would remain empty (not exactly the same question). 
But also how to reach the plane of consistency. How to sew up cool down, and tie together all the 
BwoO' s. If this is possible to do, it is only by conjugating the intensities produced on each BwO, by 
producing a continuum of all intensive continuities. Are not assemblages necessary to fabricate 
each BwoO, is not a great abstract Machine necessary to construct the plane of consistency? 
Gregory Bateson uses the term plateau for continuous regions of intensity constituted in such a 
way that they do not allow themselves to be interrupted by any external termination, any more 
than they allow themselves to build toward a climax; examples are certain sexual, or aggressive, 
processes in Balinese culture.15 A plateau is a piece of immanence. Every BwO is made up of 
plateaus. Every BwoO is itself a plateau in communication with other plateaus on the plane of 
consistency. The BwO is a component of passage. 


A rereading of Heliogabale and Les Tarahumaras. For Heliogabalus is Spinoza, and Spinoza is 
Heliogabalus revived. And the Tarahumaras are experimentation, peyote. Spinoza, Heliogabalus, 
and experimentation have the same formula: anarchy and unity are one and the same thing, the 


unity of the One, but a much stranger unity that applies onto the multiple. These books by Artaud 
express the multiplicity or fusion, fusionability as infinite zero, the plane of consistency. Matter 
where no gods go; principles as forces, essences, substances, elements, remissions, 
productions; manners of being or modalities as produced intensities, vibrations, breaths, 
Numbers. Finally, the difficulty of reaching this world of crowned Anarchy if you go no farther than 
the organs ("the liver that turns the skin yellow, the brain wracked by syphilis, the intestines that 
expel filth") and if you stay locked into the organism, or into a stratum that blocks the flows and 
anchors us in this, our world. 


We come to the gradual realization that the BwO is not at all the opposite of the organs. The 
organs are not its enemies. The enemy is the organism. The BwO is opposed not to the organs 
but to that organization of the organs called the organism. It is true that Artaud wages a struggle 
against the organs, but at the same time what he is going after, what he has it in for, is the 
organism: The body is the body. Alone it stands. And in no need of organs. Organism it never is. 
Organisms are the enemies of the body. (17) The BwO is not opposed to the organs; rather, the 
BwoO and its "true organs,” which must be composed and positioned, are opposed to the 
organism, the organic organization of the organs. The judgment of God, the system of the 
judgment of God, the theological system, is precisely the operation of He who makes an 
organism, an organization of organs called the organism, because He cannot bear the BwO, 
because He pursues it and rips it apart so He can be first, and have the organism be first. The 
organism is already that, the judgment of God, from which medical doctors benefit and on which 
they base their power. The organism is not at all the body, the BwO; 


rather, it is a stratum on the BwoO, in other words, a phenomenon of accumulation, coagulation, 
and sedimentation that, in order to extract useful labor from the BwO, imposes upon it forms, 
functions, bonds, dominant and hierarchized organizations, organized transcendences. The strata 
are bonds, pincers. "Tie me up if you wish." We are continually stratified. But who is this we that 
is not me, for the subject no less than the organism belongs to and depends on a stratum? Now 
we have the answer: the BwoO is that glacial reality where the alluvions, sedimentations, 
coagulations, foldings, and recoilings that compose an organism—and also a significa tion aid a 
subject—occur. For the judgment of God weighs upon and is exercised against the Bw0; it is the 
BwO that undergoes it. It is in the BwO that the organs enter into the relations of composition 
called the organism. The BwO howls: "They' ve made me an organism! They' ve wrongfully folded 
me! They’ ve stolen my body!" The judgment of God uproots it from its immanence and makes it 
an organism, a signification, a subject. It is the BwO that is stratified. It swings between two poles, 
the surfaces of stratification into which it is recoiled, on which it submits to the judgment, and the 
plane of consistency in which it unfurls and opens to experimentation. If the BwO is a limit, if one 
is forever attaining it, it is because behind each stratum, encasted in it, there is always another 
stratum. For many a stratum, and not only an organism, is necessary to make the judgment of 
God. A perpetual and violent combat between the plane of consistency, which frees the BwO, 
cutting across and dismantling all of the strata, and the surfaces of stratification that block it or 
make it recoil. 


Let us consider the three great strata concerning us, in other words, the ones that most directly 
bind us: the organism, signifiance, and subjectification. The surface of the organism, the angle of 
signifiance and interpretation, and the point of subjectification or subjection. You will be 
organized, you will be an organism, you will articulate your body—otherwise you' re just depraved. 
You will be signifier and signified, interpreter and interpreted—otherwise you' re just a deviant. 
You will be a subject, nailed down as one, a subject of the enunciation recoiled into a subject of 
the statement—otherwise you' re just a tramp. To the strata as a whole, the BwO opposes 
disarticulation (or n articulations) as the property of the plane of consistency, experimentation as 
the operation on that plane (no signifier, never interpret!), and nomadism as the movement (keep 


moving, even in place, never stop moving, motionless voyage, desubjectification). What does it 
mean disarticulate, to cease to be an organism? How can we convey how easy it is, and the 
extent to which we do it every day? And how necessary caution is, the art of dosages, since 
overdose is a danger. You don’ t do it with a sledgehammer, you use a very fine file. You invent 
self-destructions that have nothing to do with the death drive. Dismantling the organism has never 
meant killing yourself, but rather opening the body to connections that presuppose an entire 
assemblage, circuits, conjunctions levels and thresholds, passages and distributions of intensity, 
and territories and deterritorializations measured with the craft of a surveyor. Actually, dismantling 
the organism is no more difficult than dismantling The other two strata, significance and 
subjectification. Signifiance clings to the soul just as the organism clings to the body, and it is not 
easy, to get rid of either. And how can we unhook ourselves from the points of subjectification 
that secure us, nail us down to a dominant reality? Tearing the conscious away from the subject 
in order to make it a means of exploration, tearing the unconscious away from signifiance and 
interpretation in order to make it a veritable production: this is assuredly no more or less difficult 
than tearing the body away from the organism. Caution is the art common to all three; if in 
dismantling the organism there are times one courts death, in slipping away from signifiance and 
subjection one courts falsehood, illusion and hallucination and psychic death. Artaud weighs and 
measures every word: the conscious "knows what is good for it and what is of no value to it: it 
knows which thoughts and feelings it can receive without danger and with profit, and which are 
harmful to the exercise of its freedom. Above all, it knows just how far its own being goes, and 
just how far it has not yet gone or does not have the right to go without sinking into the unreal, the 
illusory, the unmade, the unprepared ... a Plane which normal consciousness does not reach but 
which Ciguri allows us to reach, and which is the very mystery of all poetry. But there is in human 
existence another plane, obscure and formless, where consciousness has not entered, and which 
surrounds it like an unilluminated extension or a menace, as the case may be. And which itself 
gives off adventurous sensations, perceptions. These are those shameless fantasies which affect 
an unhealthy conscious. ... | too have had false sensations and perceptions and | have believed 
in them."18 


You have to keep enough of the organism for it to reform each dawn; and you have to keep small 
supplies of signifiance and subjectification, if only to turn them against their own systems when 
the circumstances demand it, when things, persons, even situations, force you to; and you have 
to keep small rations of subjectivity in sufficient quantity to enable you to respond to the dominant 
reality. Mimic the strata. You don’ t reach the BwO, and its plane of consistency, by wildly 
destratifying. That is why we encountered the paradox of those emptied and dreary bodies at the 
very beginning: they had emptied themselves of their organs instead of looking for the point at 
which they could patiently and momentarily dismantle the organization of the organs we call the 
organism. There are, in fact, several ways of botching the BwO: either one fails to produce it, or 
one produces it more or less, but nothing is produced on it, intensities do not pass or are blocked. 
This is because the BwO is always swinging between the surfaces that stratify it and the plane 
that sets it free. If you free it with too violent an action, if you blow apart the strata without taking 
precautions, then instead of drawing the plane you will be killed, plunged into a black hole, or 
even dragged toward catastrophe. Staying stratified—organized, signified, subjected—is not the 
worst that can happen; the worst that can happen is if you throw the strata into demented or 
suicidal collapse, which brings them back down on us heavier than ever. This is how it should be 
done. Lodge yourself on a stratum, experiment with the oppurtunities it offers find an 
advantageous place on it, find potential movements of deterritorialization, possible lines of flight, 
experience them, produce flow conjunctions here and there, try out continuums of intensities 
segment by segment, have a small plot of new land at all times. It is through a meticulous relation 
with the strata that one succeeds in freeing lines of flight, causing conjugated flows to pass and 
escape and bringing forth continuous intensities for a BwO. Connect, conjugate, continue: a 
whole "diagram," as opposed to still signifying and subjective programs. We are in a social 
formation; first see how it is stratified for us and in us and at the place where we are; then 
descend from the strata to the deeper assemblage within which we are held; gently tip the 


assemblage, making it pass over to the side of the plane of consistency. It is only there that the 
BwoO reveals itself for what it is: connection of desires, conjunction of flows, continuum of 
intensities. You have constructed your own little machine, ready when needed to be plugged into 
other collective machines. Castaneda describes a long process of experimentation (it makes little 
difference whether it is with peyote or other things): let us recall for the moment how the Indian 
forces him first to find a "place," already a difficult operation, then to find "allies," and then 
gradually to give up interpretation, to construct flow by flow and segment by segment lines of 
experimentation, becoming-animal, becoming-molecular, etc. For the BwoO is all of that: 
necessarily a Place, necessarily a Plane, necessarily a Collectivity (assembling elements, things, 
plants, animals, tools, people, powers, and fragments of all of these; for it is not "my" body 
without organs, instead the "me" (moi) is on it, or what remains of me, unalterable and changing 
in form, crossing thresholds). 


In the course of Castaneda’ s books, the reader may begin to doubt the existence of the Indian 
Don Juan, and many other things besides. But that has no importance. So much the better if the 
books are a syncretism rather than an ethnographical study, and the protocol of an experiment 
rather than an account of an initiation. The fourth book, Tales of Power, is about the living 
distinction between the "Tonal" and the "Nagual." The tonal seems to cover many disparate 
things: It is the organism, and also all that is organized and organizing; but it is also signifiance, 
and all that is signifying or signified, all that is susceptible to interpretation, explanation, all that is 
memorizable in the form of something recalling something else; finally, it is the Self {Moi), the 
subject, the historical, social, or individual person, and the corresponding feelings. In short, the 
tonal is everything, including God, the judgment of God, since it "makes up the rules by which it 
apprehends the world. So, in a manner of speaking, it creates the world."19 Yet the tonal is only 
an island. For the nagual is also everything. And it is the same everything, but under such 
conditions that the body without organs has replaced the organism and experimentation has 
replaced all interpretation, for which it no longer has any use. Flows of intensity, their fluids, their 
fibers, their continuums and conjunctions of affects, the wind, fine segmentation, 
microperceptions, have replaced the world of the subject. Becomings, becomings-animal, 
becomings-molecular, have replaced history, individual or general. In fact, the tonal is not as 
disparate as it seems: it includes all of the strata and everything that can be ascribed to the 
strata, the organization of the organism, the interpretations and explanations of the signifiable, the 
movements of subjectification. The nagual, on the contrary, dismantles the strata. It is no longer 
an organism that functions but a BwO that is constructed. No longer are there acts to explain, 
dreams or phantasies to interpret, childhood memories to recall, words to make signify; instead, 
there are colors and sounds, becomings and intensities (and when you become-dog, don’ t ask if 
the dog you are playing with is a dream or a reality, if it is "your goddam mother" or something 
else entirely). There is no longer a Self[Moi] that feels, acts, and recalls; there is "a glowing fog, a 
dark yellow mist" that has affects and experiences movements, speeds.20 The important thing is 
not to dismantle the tonal by destroying it all of a sudden. You have to diminish it, shrink it, clean 
it, and that only at certain moments. You have to keep it in order to survive, to ward off the 
assault of the nagual. For a nagual that erupts, that destroys the tonal, a body without organs that 
shatters all the strata, turns immediately into a body of nothingness, pure self-destruction whose 
only outcome is death: "The tonal must be protected at any cost."21 


We still have not answered the question of why there are so many dangers, and so many 
necessary precautions. It is not enough to set up an abstract opposition between the strata and 
the BwO. For the BwO already exists in the strata as well as on the destratified plane of 
consistency, but in a totally different manner. Take the organism as a stratum: there is indeed a 
BwO that opposes the organization of the organs we call the organism but there is also a BwO of 
the organism that belongs to that stratum. Cancerous tissue: each instant, each second, a cell 
becomes cancerous, mad, prolife- rates and loses its configuration, takes over everything; the 


organism must resubmit it to its rule or restratify it, not only for its own survival, but also to make 
possible an escape from the organism, the fabrication of the "other" BwO on the plane of 
consistency. Take the stratum of signifiance: once again, there is a cancerous tissue, this time 
ofsignifiance, a burgeoning body of the despot that blocks any circulation of signs, as well as 
preventing the birth of the asignifying sign on the "other" BwO. Or take a stifling body of 
subjectification, which makes a freeing all the more unlikely by forbidding any remaining 
distinction between subjects. Even if we consider given social formations, or a given stratic 
apparatus within a formation, we must say that every one of them has a BwO ready to gnaw, 
proliferate, cover, and invade the entire social field, entering into relations of violence and rivalry 
as well as alliance and complicity. A BwO of money (inflation), but also a BwO of the State, army, 
factory, city. Party, etc. If the strata are an affair of coagulation and sedimentation, all a stratum 
needs is a high sedimentation rate for it to lose its configuration and articulations, and to form its 
own specific kind of tumor, within itself or in a given formation or apparatus. The strata spawn 
their own BwO' s, totalitarian and fascist BwO' s, terrifying caricatures of the plane of consistency. 
It is not enough to make a distinction between full BwO' s on the plane of consistency and empty 
BwO' s on the debris of strata destroyed by a too-violent destratification. We must also take into 
account cancerous BwO' s in a stratum that has begun to proliferate. The three-body problem. 
Artaud said that outside the "plane" is another plane surrounding us with "an unilluminated 
extension or a menace, as the case may be." It is a struggle and as such is never sufficiently 
clear. "How can we fabricate a BwO for ourselves without its being the cancerous BwO of a 
fascist inside us, or the empty BwO of a drug addict, paranoiac, or hypochondriac? How can we 
tell the three Bodies apart? Artaud was constantly grappling with this problem. The extraordinary 
composition of To Be Done with the Judgment of God: he begins by cursing the cancerous body 
of America, the body of war and money; he denounces the strata, which he calls "caca"; to the 
strata he opposes the true Plane, even if it is only peyote, the little trickle of the Tarahumaras; but 
he also knows about the dangers of a too-sudden, careless destratification. Artaud was 
constantly grappling with all of that, and flowed with it. Letter to Hitler. "Dear Sir, In 1932 in the 
Ider Cafe in Berlin, on one of the evening when | made your acquaintance and shortly before you 
took power, | showed you roadblocks on a map that was not just a map of geography, roadblocks 
against me, an act of force aimed in a certain number of directions you indicated to me. Today 
Hitler | lift the roadblocks | set down! The Parisians need gas. Yours, A.A.—P.S. Be it under stood, 
dear sir, that this is hardly an invitation, it is above all a warning."22 That map that is not only a 
map of geography is something like a BwO intensity map, where the roadblocks designate 
thresholds and the gas, waves or flows. Even if Artaud did not succeed for himself, it is certain 
that through him something has succeeded for us all. 


The BwoO is the egg. But the egg is not regressive; on the contrary, it is perfectly contemporary, 
you always carry it with you as your own milieu of experimentation, your associated milieu. The 
egg is the milieu of pure intensity, spatium not extension. Zero intensity as principle of production. 
There is a fundamental convergence between science and myth, embryology and mythology, the 
biological egg and the psychic or cosmic egg: the egg always designates this intensive reality, 
which is not undifferentiated, but is where things and organs are distinguished solely by 
gradients, migrations, zones of proximity. The egg is the BwO. The BwoO is not "before" the 
organism; it is adjacent to it and is continually in the process of constructing itself. If it is tied to 
childhood, it is not in the sense that the adult regresses to the child and the child to the Mother, 
but in the sense that the child, like the Dogon twin who takes a piece of the placenta with him, 
tears from the organic form of the Mother an intense and destratified matter that on the contrary 
constitutes his or her perpetual break with the past, his or her present experience, 
experimentation. The BwO is a childhood block, a becoming, the opposite of a childhood 
memory. It is not the child "before" the adult, or the mother "before" the child: it is the strict 
contemporaneousness of the adult, of the adult and the child, their map of comparative densities 
and intensities, and all of the variations on that map. The BwoO is precisely this intense germen 
where there are not and cannot be either parents or children (organic representation). This is 
what Freud failed to understand about Weissmann: the child as the germinal contemporary of its 


parents. Thus the BwO is never yours or mine. It is always a body. It is no more projective than it 
is regressive. It is an involution, but always a contemporary, creative involution. The organs 
distribute themselves on the BwO, but they distribute themselves independently of the form of the 
organism; forms become contingent, organs are no longer anything more than intensities that are 
produced, flows, thresholds, and gradients. "A" stomach, "an" eye, "a" mouth: the indefinite article 
does not lack anything; it is not indeterminate or undifferentiated, but expresses the pure 
determination of intensity, intensive difference. The indefinite article is the conductor of desire. It 
is not at all a question of a fragmented, splintered body, of organs without the body (OWB). The 
BwoO is exactly the opposite. There are not organs in the sense of fragments in relation to a lost 
unity, nor is there a return to the undifferentiated in relation to a differen-tiable totality. There is a 
distribution of intensive principles of organs, with their positive indefinite articles, within a 
collectivity or multiplicity, inside an assemblage, and according to machinic connections operating 
on a BwO. Logos spermaticos. The error of psychoanalysis was to understand BwO phenomena 
as regressions, projections, phantasies, in terms of an image of the body. As a result, it only 
grasps the flipside of the BwO and immediately substitutes family photos, childhood memories, 
and part-objects for a worldwide intensity map. It understands nothing about the egg nor about 
indefinite articles nor about the contemporaneousness of a continually self-constructing milieu. 


The BwoO is desire; it is that which one desires and by which one desires. And not only because it 
is the plane of consistency or the field of immanence of desire. Even when it falls into the void of 
too-sudden destra-tification, or into the proliferation of a cancerous stratum, it is still desire. 
Desire stretches that far: desiring one’ s own annihilation, or desiring the power to annihilate. 
Money, army, police, and State desire, fascist desire, even fascism is desire. There is desire 
whenever there is the constitution of a BwO under one relation or another. It is a problem not of 
ideology but of pure matter, a phenomenon of physical, biological, psychic, social, or cosmic 
matter. That is why the material problem confronting schizoanalysis is knowing whether we have 
it within our means to make the selection, to distinguish the BwO from its doubles: empty vitreous 
bodies, cancerous bodies, totalitarian and fascist. The test of desire: not denouncing false 
desires, but distinguishing within desire between that which pertains to stratic proliferation, or else 
too-violent destratification, and that which pertains to . the construction of the plane of 
consistency (keep an eye out for all that is fascist, even inside us, and also for the suicidal and 
the demented). The plane of consistency is not simply that which is constituted by the sum of all 
BwO' s. There are things it rejects; the BwO chooses, as a function of the abstract machine that 
draws it. Even within a BwO (the masochist body, the drugged body, etc.), we must distinguish 
what can be composed on the plane and what cannot. There is a fascist use of drugs, or a 
suicidal use, but is there also a possible use that would be in conformity with the plane of 
"consistency? Even paranoia: Is there a possibility of using it that way in part? When we asked 
the question of the totality of all BwO' s, considered as substantial attributes of a single substance, 
it should have been understood, strictly speaking, to apply only to the plane. The plane is the 
totality of the full BwO' s that have been selected (there is no positive totality including the 
cancerous or empty bodies). What is the nature of this totality? Is it solely logical? Or must we 
say that each BwO, from a basis in its own genus, produces effects identical or analogous to the 
effects other BwO' s produce from a basis in their genera? Could what the drug user or masochist 
obtains also be obtained in a different fashion in the conditions of the plane, so it would even be 
possible to use drugs without using drugs, to get soused on pure water, as in Henry Miller’ s 
experimentations? Or is it a question of a real passage of substances, an intensive continuum of 
all the BwO' s? Doubtless, anything is possible. All we are saying is that the idetity of effects, the 
continuity of genera, the totality of all BwO' s, can be obtained on the plane of consistency only by 
means of an abstract machine capable of covering and even creating it, by assemblages capable 
of plugging into desire, of effectively taking charge of desires, of assuring their continuous 
connections and transversal tie-ins. Otherwise, the BwO' s of the plane will remain separated by 
genus, marginalized, reduced to means of bordering, while on the "other plane" the emptied or 
cancerous doubles will triumph. 
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T 
= hater BE A LONG AND COMPLICATED TASK TO TRACE THE 
aT r bas century by century and country by country. Fortunately 
mpler method: to consider the lives of the principal figures in 


the hi f i is i 
roel of Western magic. This is what I propose to do in the next two 


„I mast begin by repeating my basic general pro re i : 
prce destiny to evolve Faculty X. All lea ae 6a a 
5 ise oan one si "ying to do this throughout their history. Man 

ere. A tr i 
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By this definition, there have not been many true adepts. This does not 
si that the great names of magic were charlatans or self-deceivers 
(although some were). Most of them possessed a high degree of ‘intuitive’ 
er akin to Corbett’s ‘jungle sensitivity.’ These powers lie at the 
ower end of man s consciousness-——the red end of the s 
lies at the violet end. POATA 


But that is an oversimplification, and I must try to clarify the matter 


further before proceeding. 


Man could be compared to someone who lives in the Grand Canyon 
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bur who is so short-sighted that he cannot see more than five yards. 
Or to someone who lives in a cathedral, but is surrounded by a kind of 
curtain, like a fortune-teller’s cubicle, that goes with him wherever he 
walks. ' 

The curtain is ‘everydayness.’ It is a state of mind rather than an 
objective reality. The human mind must be thought of as being akin to 
the radar of bats; we somehow reach out and ‘feel’ the reality around us. 
But in my ordinary, everyday existence, I do not need to ‘reach out’ very 
far. And I get into the habit of not doing so. 

Whenever I am deeply moved by poetry or music or scenery, I realise I 
am living in a meaning universe that deserves better of me than the small- 
minded sloth in which I habitually live. And I suddenly realise the real 
deadliness of this lukewarm contentment that looks as harmless as ivy on a 
tree. It is systematically robbing me of life, embezzling my purpose and 
vitality. I must clearly focus on this immense meaning that surrounds 
me, and refuse to forget it; contemptuously reject all smaller meanings that 
try to persuade me to focus on them instead. 

And this is why the mage or the adept is a fundamental human ‘arche- 
type’: he symbolises man’s evolutionary destiny. Bulwer-Lytton’s descrip- 
tion of the mage in The Haunted and the Haunters catches his essence: 
‘If you could fancy some mighty serpent transformed into man, preserving 
in the human lineaments the old serpent type, you would have a better idea 
fof him]; the width and flatness of frontal, the tapering elegance of 
contour disguising the strength of the deadly jaw—the long, large, 
terrible eye, glittering and green as the emerald—and withal a certain 
ruthless calm, as if from the consciousness of immense power.’ And when 
he later added a new ending to the story, Lytton extended this sketch into 
a full-length portrait of a man who seems to be a combination of the 
Wandering Jew and the Count de Saint-Germain. 

But why the hint of menace? Serpents symbolise wisdom, also coldness 
and deadliness. It is an interesting thought that there are no portraits of 
‘benevolent supermen’ in world literature. There are heroes, usually with 
fatal flaws, and unbelievable gods. But the nearest thing to a true superman, 
in the original sense of the word, is the character in the American comic 
strip. Lytton’s baleful magician—and his like in the writings of Hoff- 
man, Tieck, Jean-Paul, even Tolkien—is the nearest the human imagina- 
tion seems to be able to get to the idea of superhumanity. This is to be 
expected; our lack of sense of meaning means that we understand the 
negative better than the positive. Can one, for example, imagine a - 
completely benevolent but equally powerful Hitler, who wants world 
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domination i i 
ion in order to liberate the poor, to destroy anti-Semitism? No 


Be E, 
nevolent statesmen tend to be idealistic and ineffectual: 


The best lack all conviction i 
, while th 
Are full of passionate intensity. . . . a 
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e See oes not need to accept the possibility of their develop- 
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E o if mass suggestion got working, they might sdl te i. go 
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ae a r a Nila: miracles on his own account The high 
e would be no point, since he knew he h 
Peas thereafter, the colonel met a man aa i ites h 
= DETAR : one arm and partially paralysed on one leg. The calonet 
led he might as well try out the effect of suggestion, so he made a fi 
ss a passes over the man, and told him that might help senna 
melas = day Mr. Appu returned to say he felt better already and ask 
se : ment. The colonel made more passes. Cornelius Appu be 
E prove fast, and told everyone that the colonel was a a wo ber 
esgic s rene describing his cure—with the hand ea 
ralysed. It was published, presumably in a | 
; I 
Appu brought a paralysed friend. The colonel re BARNI a 
treatment, and it worked. < i eer 


But now, to his dismay, he found himself overwhelmed by hordes of 
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‘people with every ailment. They came in crowds. And the colonel, al- 


though hard pressed, soon found that using his thaumaturgic powers was 


~ like riding a bicycle, a matter of confidence and practice. The colonel 


believed ; the sufferers believed ; and cures were affected by the dozen. They 
would interrupt his meals, and force their way in while he was dressing. 
He records that he had to go away periodically and bathe in the salt water 
of the harbour, behind his house, where he felt ‘currents of fresh vitality 
entering and re-enforcing my body.’ His powers developed to such an 
extent that one morning, when he was feeling particularly fresh (‘it 
seemed as if I might almost mesmerise an elephant’) he cured a young 
Indian of facial paralysis from the other end of a room, raising his arm and 
saying in Bengali, ‘Be cured.’ ‘A tremor ran through his body, his eyes 
closed and reopened, his tongue, so long paralysed, was thrust out and 
withdrawn, and with a wild cry of joy he rushed forward and flung himself 
at my feet.’ 

The colonel developed his power under ideal circumstances. It would 
not have mattered in the least if he had failed with Cornelius Appu, for he 
firmly believed he was trying to cure the man by ‘selling him the confidence 
trick.’ He continued to believe that it was merely a matter of suggestion, 
until the powers, allowed to develop naturally and at their own pace, 
became unmistakable. 

This also answers an important question—raised by Louts Singer, and 
again by A. L. Rowse—of whether powers of mediumship, clairvoyance 
and so on must develop involuntarily, by not willing, as Louis Singer says. 
What man calls his ‘will’ is usually self-divided. This is why, for example, 
someone can make me itch by merely suggesting that I itch. I don’t want to 
itch, and the fear of itching arouses some perverse negative will in me, my 
unconscious, un-used will, which gets, tired of sitting still. (I have a 
theory that it is this negative will that causes many ailments, from ulcers 
to cancer.) If Colonel Olcott had badly wanted to heal Cornelius Appu, his 
tension and nervousness would have prevented him calling on his true will 
the union of conscious and unconscious will, which is the basis of 
‘magical’ powers. 

Some fortunate people are still relatively untouched by the civilised 
disease of self-division, and possess natural thaumaturgic powers. I speak 


of them in my book on Rasputin: 


Most healers agree that the act of healing seems to involve a certain 
self-depletion, although the powers can be developed to a point 
where one can be ‘recharged’ in a very short period {like Colonel 
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Olcott]. Mr. Harry Edwards describes the feeling of a power—a 
kind of fluid—flowing down his arm and through his fingertips 
when he touches an affected part of the patient’s body. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Arkle, of Bristol, who also possessed rudimentary healing 
powers . . . has described the same sensation to me. She mentioned 
that she had to be in good health, psychologically as well as physically, 
to be able to ‘summon’ her powers; she experiences the thaumaturgic 
power as ‘a kind of fire’ in the areas of the breast or solar plexus. 
She mentioned that she had only used it with relatives—where the 
contact, presumably, is stronger—and that on one occasion, when 
tempted to use it [on her father], she had a strong intuition that it 
would be wrong, since he was dying. She could not explain why she 
felt it would be wrong. 


Colonel Olcott's description of his dramatic cure of the young Indian 
is explainable as hypnotic suggestion, like the deep-trance cure of warts, 
described on page 64. That is to say, hypnotic suggestion produces 
‘confidence’ and awakens the ‘crue will.’ But this explanation cannot be 
accepted unreservedly. In Cornwall, where I live, the practice of wart- 
charming is widespread. Our local doctor, when approached by patients 
with warts, usually sends them to a wart-charmer before he applies his 
slower remedies. Wart-charmers work in a variety of ways. Some of them 
‘buy the warts,’ paying the sufferer a few pence for each wart. (Not 
vice versa; wart-charmers will not take money, and most of them make it a 
- condition of their work that they should not be thanked.) Some insist 
that it is necessary to rub a piece of ‘rusty bacon’ on the wart, then bury 
the bacon. (Where possible, the bacon should be ‘stolen,’ or at least taken 
without its owner’s spoken approval.) Others only need to know the full 
name of the person to be cured. 

The sceptic may feel that we are now entering the realm of old wives’ 
tales and pure absurdity. He would be mistaken. The most startling thing 
is that cures are almost invariable, They certainly occur with a frequency 
too great to attribute to chance. For example, the painter and author 
Lionel Miskin took his whole family to a wart-charmer at Par; they were 
suffering from warts on the hands, All the warts disappeared in about two 
weeks. This wart-charmer ‘bought’ the warts for cuppence each. 

But the notion of hypnotic suggestion must be abandoned in cases 
where it is animals that are cured. Mrs. Betty Bray-Smith of Pentewan had 
a pony with multiple warts, and was told to approach a wart-charmer on 
Bodmin Moor, a farmer. She accordingly telephoned Mr. Frank Martin 
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(known as Fred), who was expecting her call. She asked, ‘What do I have 
to do?’ ‘Nothing,’ said Mr. Martin. ‘You’ve done all you have to. The 
warts will vanish of their own accord now.’ They did, during the next 
two weeks, all except the largest, which had to be removed with silver 
nitrate. 

I was so intrigued by this story, and by other tales of Mr. Martin’s 
powers, that I drove over to his farm to interview him. What I wanted to 
know chiefly was this: Did he feel that he was projecting some mental 
power of bis own, or did he feel he was using ‘other forces’ outside himself? 
The latter seemed most likely, since he did not see Mrs. Bray-Smith’s 
pony. However, what Mr. Martin had to tell me left me completely 
bewildered, for it did not seem to fit either theory. I had been told that 
wart-charming is an inherited faculty, which can only pass from father to 
daughter, or mother to son. Mr. Martin told me that he had been given his 
‘charms’ (i.e. certain ‘spells’ to be repeated) by two old ladies, back in the 
mid-1930s, He has used them consistently since then, and with a high 
level of success. He was given several ‘charms,’ including one to stop 
bleeding, and another to rid of ringworm. The charms are brief incanta- 
tions, that must end ‘in the name of the Father, the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ Since a Jarge number of his ‘patients’ are sheep and cows, 
he concludes that it is the charm itself that works, not his own ‘powers.’ 
(Sheep and cows are subject to large warts, called in this part of the 
world ‘rigs.)’ However it is important that the owner of the animal should 
also believe that the charm will work; Mr. Martin sees the cure as some 
kind of co-operation between himself and the owner. 

He confirms that charms can only be passed on from man to woman, or 
vice versa; they cannot be ‘given’ to a member of the same sex. This seemed 
to imply that once a charm has been ‘given,’ the original owner loses its 
powers. Mr. Martin verified that most charmers believe this, but said that 
he himself had given the charms to several people without, apparently, 
affecting his own powers. 

When I asked him how he could explain these powers, he seemed to 
feel that they were fundamentally of the same nature as those used by 
Jesus (although far weaker). I pointed out that Jesus was a thaumaturgist: 
that is, he felt that something was ‘taken from him’ when he affected a 
cure. Mr. Martin agreed that his own cures seemed to take nothing from 
him, (But, he added, his uncle, a man of eighty-four, who was being 
buried that day, had possessed the power to cure the ‘king’s evil,’ scrofula, 
and had been forced to give it up because it was ‘taking too much out of 
him,’ It is interesting to recall that Dr. Johnson was ‘touched’ for the 
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king’s evil by Queen Anne, but Boswell records that it had no effect; 
evidently the Queen lacked thaumaturgic gifts.) I asked Mr. Martin 
whether he would consider himself a religious man. After a moment’s 
consideration he shook his head and said he didn’t chink so. But he 
emphasised that the impulse behind all such cures must be the impulse 
to do good. This explains why wart-charmers refuse to take money or 
even thanks. He explained that he himself often cured people without 
their knowing anything about it. The important thing was to use the 
power for good. He described to me an occasion when he had been present 
at the birth of a calf, and the carelessness of the vet's assistant had 
caused serious bleeding. The vet remarked that if they didn’t get towels 
quickly the cow would bleed to death. Mr. Martin ‘charmed’ the cow 
without saying anything; the bleeding stopped. He did not bother to tell 
the vet what he had done. 

He emphasised the importance of the desire to help. A sceptical friend 
had remarked: ‘If I cut myself now with a knife, you couldn’t stop the 
bleeding. And if you saw a butcher slaughtering a pig, you couldn’t stop 
the pig bleeding.’ Mr. Martin agreed, but pointed out that in neither 
case would it be doing any good. ‘But if the butcher cut himself accident- 
ally, I could stop that bleeding,’ he added. 

_ I found that his most enlightening comments were about his state of 
mind when he was effecting a cure. He explained that it was a gift, like 
any other gift—for example, like work. I was puzzled. ‘Like work?’ 
“There are some things you're good at, and some things you're not. For 
example, if I plough a field, I like the furrows all to run straight, and I 
really put my mind to it. The same when I thatch a roof—I don’t put a 
lot more effort into it than anybody else, but somehow it all comes right. 
Now, on the other hand, I can’t build walls.’ (Cornish ‘walls’ are part of a 
‘hedge’ or bank of earth, and consist of irregular slabs of stone that use 
the bank as partial support.) ‘I can watch a man building a wall and tell 
him where he ought to put a certain stone. But I couldn’t lay it myself.’ 

In short, Mr. Martin is speaking of the use of Tao, as discussed in an 
earlier chapter of this volume (p. 86), a kind of stilling of the mind that 
allows total concentration. It is the use of the ‘true will,’ the instinctive 
will. 

I cannot explain why Mr. Martin’s charms work, or why those of 
dozens, perhaps hundreds, of other Cornish wart-charmers work, except 
by saying that the Cornish are Celts, and Celts seem to possess a higher 
degree of natural ‘powers’ than Anglo-Saxons. I suspect that the ‘charms’ 
are less to do with it than a natural thaumaturgic faculty, and that Mr. 
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Martin may not feel that anything has been ‘taken out of him’ because the 
cure of warts takes too little for him to notice. As to how he can cure a 
pony he has never seen, I have no explanation to offer. (When I told him 
that the largest wart had not vanished, he said that Mrs. Bray-Smith 
should have phoned him again, and he would have repeated the charm. 
Some warts and ringworm are tougher than others.) As a type, Fred 
Martin struck me as kindly, honest, simple, with a high degree of natural 
benevolence: that is, the kind of person one might expect to possess 
natural thaumaturgic gifts. In that case, he may be mistaken when he 
explains that he cannot cure other ailments—ulcers, for example, and 
snakebite. 

The mention of snakebite raises an interesting question. There are 
a number of Cornish ‘charmers’ who have the reputation of being able to 
cure snakebite and control snakes. The master of the local hunt described 
to me how he had seen one of these charmers immobilising an adder by 
drawing a chalk circle round it. Mr. Martin spoke of an old lady on 
Bodmin Moor with similar powers. A child belonging to two visitors was 
bitten by a viper; they called at the nearest farmhouse to ask if they could 
telephone a doctor. The old lady who lived there told them she could cure 
the bite, but that they must first go back and kill the snake. This seemed 
an absurd request, since they had seen the snake “wriggling off into the 
bracken. The old lady assured them that they would find the snake where 
they last saw it, and they did. The child suffered no ill effects from the 
bite. 

Anyone who has ever owned snakes knows that they are passive 
creatures, who soon allow themselves to be handled, and who are very 
likely to lie still in bracken—or a chalk circle, for that matter. And the 
Jate C. J. P. Ionides, the ‘snake man,’ assured me that snakes cannot 
distinguish between one person and another, and that a tame snake will 
allow anyone to handle it, so that stories of the ‘powers’ of Eastern snake 
charmers are myths. He may well be right; but he was of a determinedly 
sceptical turn of mind, and would not admit the existence of any unusual 
‘powers,’ even in witch doctors or shamans. The stories told of Cornish 
snake charmers indicate a belief that certain human beings can establish 
a telepathic power over snakes, similar to the power of Grimble’s por- 
poise-caller. If this is true, then it is an amusing reversal of the notion 
that it is snakes who possess a hypnotic power, The contrary may be true: 
that they are good hypnotic subjects, at the mercy of the stronger psychic 
powers of man. 

It would be a mistake, however, to imply that such powers are confined 
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to simple, unsophisticated people, as the following passage demonstrates ; 
it is from a letter written by Aldous Huxley (December 8, 1915): 


I went on to dine with the Gilbert Murrays, where I was lucky 
enough to see one of Gilbert’s thought-reading performances. He 
is considered one of the best telepathists going—at any rate, he was 
astonishing on Sunday. He was best, of course, with his daughter, 
with whom he generally does it. With her he can describe scenes in 
books he has never read. He did two on Sunday—one out of 
Conrad’s new book [Victory], which he got almost word for word 
as his daughter described it and one out of Sinister Street. He feels 
the atmosphere of the thought: thus as soon-as he came into the room 
the time his daughter had thought of Sinister St.—a scene of under- 
graduates talking together—he said ‘How I hate these people’— 
the aesthetic young man being very hostile to him. He tried one with 
me, which came off extraordinarily well considering I was a stranger. 
I had thought of the following scene: the Master of Balliol listening 
to an essay on The Egoist, a book he has not read. Gilbert Murray 
stood holding my, hand about half a minute, then began to laugh and 
said ‘Oh of course, it’s the old Master of Balliol being embarrassed. 
I'm not very clear about what, but I think it’s a conversation about a 
new poet’—which is close enough for a first attempt with an 
unfamiliar mind. He can’t excactly describe the process—it seems 
to be a kind of smelling out of the thought, of detecting it in the 
atmosphere. 


But it might be more accurate to say that the process is closely allied 
to what happens when I try to remember some scene or event that partly 
eludes me; a half-picture forms in my mind, a few tantalising threads of 
association, but not the whole thing. Which raises again a point I made 
earlier: that our own mental processes are quite as ‘occult’ and mysterious 
as the powers of thaumaturgists or telepathists. One might say that 
Murray ‘remembered’ what was going on in Huxley's mind—or used 
exactly the same mechanisms that we use in trying to recall something, 
but reached into Huxley’s mind instead of his own. 

Another point worth noting. Murray’s response ‘How I hate these 
people’ might easily have been conveyed by the same telepathic process to 
the people he was talking about. And since we have already discussed the 
suggestibility of the average person, the self-division that makes us think 
about something we don’t want to think about, it is not difficult to see 
how a person with some telepathic ability could exercise ‘the evil eye.’ , 
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In short, we must recognise that the powers we have been discussing are 
commonplace. They exist far more widely and generally than we choose to 
acknowledge. 

How can we summon these powers? It would be more to the point to 
ask: What prevents us from summoning them? The answer is: the blinkers, 
the narrowness, the fact that my consciousness is occupied with trivial 
issues such as why my car uses so much oil and whether a certain girl is 
bring unfaithful to her husband. The only infallible way to develop these 
powers is for human beings to systematically turn away from triviality, to 
reject the near and concentrate on the far. 

Man must develop positive consciousness. He has reached his present 
position on the evolutionary scale through his power to turn his mind into 
a microcscope and concentrate on small things. But this has made him a 
victim of the smali and the negative. Human history is the history of 
childishness, of silly quarrels for small reasons. Like the housewife in 
Under Milk Wood who says, ‘Before you let the sun in, mind it wipes its 
shoes,’ we have become slaves of our amazing capacity for detail. Such a 
woman obviously does not really enjoy being alive. She is trapped in her 
own negativeness. So are we all. 

I know of only one religion that has made this recognition its founda- 
tion: Zoroastrianism, the religion of the ancient Persians. The Persian 
scriptures, the Gathas, state that the Supreme Being, Ahura Mazda, 
created two twins, who produce reality and unreality. Reality and unreality 
are seen as the essential elements from which the world is created. They are 
not positive and negative, but both are equally positive. It was only later 
that they degenerated into Good and Evil. (Later still, there was a further 
degeneration, when Ahura Mazda, the first cause, was identified with the 
Good, and his enemy Ahriman with the devil.) For reality is meaning— 
out there—and unreality is human subjectivity, our tendency to get en- 
meshed in our self-chosen values. We derive our power to act, to work, 
to concentrate, to evolve, from this same subjectivity, so it cannot be 
regarded as negative or evil. It becomes negative through human stupidity 
and defeat-proneness. - 

The Magi, from whom the word ‘magic’ is derived, were the priests of 
this ancient religion. I would suggest, then, as a hypothesis that can never 
be proved or disproved, that the original Magi derived their magic powers 
from ‘positive consciousness’ —from the recognition that subjectivity is 
only good so long as it keeps itself open to the reality of meaning outside 
itself. 

Positive consciousness is a happy, open state of mind. A man in love 
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their ‘avatar’ Zoroaster (or Zarathustra) in the seventh century B.C., and 
from the evidence of the early Gathic hymns and later Zendavesta 
(supposedly written by Zoroaster), it is clear that the religion changed 
from nature worship to something closer to the religions of Mesopotamia, 
with their angels and demons. Later still, it degenerated into fire worship. 
By the time of Cyrus (who died in 529 B.c.), the great founder of the 
Persian empire, the Magi had also degenerated into a ruling cult, like 
the priests of Egypt. 
But in their early days they were an order of worshippers and philo- 
sophers, like the Greeks who celebrated the Orphic and Eleusinian . 
mysteries, or like the Jewish order the Essenes. Perhaps the most puzzling 
feature of the order is that they had no temples. If Herodotus is correct 
in saying that they performed their worship on mountaintops, then we 
must take these two facts in association to indicate that the Magi were 
nature mystics in the fullest sense of the word—the sense in which the 
seventeenth-century cobbler, Jacob Boehme, was a nature mystic. This 
description of Boehme’s second ‘illumination’ catches its essence: 


Boehme’s glance was attracted by a polished pewter dish that 
reflected the sun. Suddenly a strange feeling overpowered him, for it 
seemed as if he were looking into the very heart of nature and 
beholding its innermost mystery. Startled and desiring to banish 
such presumptuous thoughts, he went out on the green. The viston 
persisted and became even more clear. The grass and flowers were 
stirred with strange living forces. Over nature the veil of matter 
grew thin and half-revealed the vast struggling life beneath.* 


Boehme’s vision can be interpreted in a number of ways, but all come 
back to the same thing: the sense of overpowering meaning in nature. 
Boehme spoke of the ‘signature’ of things, meaning their inner symbolic 
essence, which makes it sound as if he caught a sudden intuitive glimpse 
of Dr. David Foster’s notion of a universe of coded information in which 
all living things are the expression of a vital intelligence. 

There seems to be no doubt that the Magi were a mystical order of 
exceptional purity, the natural link between the shamans of the Stone Age 
and the confused magical cults of the urban civilisations. They were the 
expression of man’s need to escape his animal destiny, to ‘see beyond the 
veil.’ 
And this provokes the question: Why? Man is not naturally a mystical 


* Howard Brinton, The Mystic Will, London, 1931, p. 47- Brinton is paraphrasing 


Boehme’s biographer, Von Frankenberg. 
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uted to him describe the creation of the world from a cosmic 
k in detail of life after death. Like the later Christians, his 
followers seem to have believed that all non-Orphics were doomed, for 
Plato quotes one of their myths to the effect that the uninitiated will be 
ing to fill a sieve with water by means of 


forced to spend eternity try! 
another sieve. (The Greeks had a strong feeling about the horrors of 


futility, as evidenced also in the legend of Sisyphus, who has to roll a 
rock uphill and watch it roll down again.) Nothing is known about the 
Orphic mysteries of initiation, but much can be inferred from what we 
know of those of Eleusis, since the two religions often intermingled, and 
Eleusis was used for the Orphic rites. Eleusis, a town fourteen miles west 
of Athens, was the place where Demeter, the corn goddess, was finally 
united again with her daughter Koré (or Persephone), who had been stolen 
by Hades. (Curiously enough, both goddesses were often identified with 


Diana, Graves’s White Goddess.) The Eleusinian mysteries began with a 


cleansing in the sea, then the imparting of occult knowledge, then an 
dering through under- 


initiation that involved certain tests—probably wan 

ground passageways with carefully prepared ‘surprises,’ rather like the 
ghost train on a modern fairground—and finally with the garlanding of the 
initiate. (Anyone who knows Mozart’s Magic Flute can form some idea of 
the ‘ordeal’ part of the mysteries.) All this guaranteed that the initiate 
would spend eternity comfortably in the Elysian Fields. 

The Essenes, the Jewish sect of the third and second centuries B.C., 
also had solemn initiatory rites, and the aspirant had to remain a novice 
for a year. They were then tested for two more years. They were funda- 
mentally a ‘purist’ religious group, who later moved into the wilderness 
near the Dead Sea, and were responsible for the Dead Sea Scrolls. Like the 
Orphics, they preached a life of strict purity and the unlawfulness of 
killing anything. In Jews, God and History, Max Dimont states flatly chat 
John the Baptist was an Essene, and that Christianity was fundamentally 
an offshoot of the Essene faith. This may well be true. The French mystical 
writer Edouard Schuré believes that Jesus was initiated into the Essene 
faith. 

What all these sects have in common is the sense of solemnity and awe 
induced by their sacred mysteries. The Greeks and the Romans took their 
religion fairly lightly, and the Jews were less bigoted than the New 
Testament would have us believe (the Pharisees were, in fact, easygoing _ 
and tolerant, while the Sadducees were political realists who did not 
believe in immortality or resurrection), Anyone who has read Patet’s 
Marius the Epicurean will remember the delightful account of the religion 
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studied with great diligence certain 
medical writings dealing with the occult virtues of plants and minerals.’ 


And for the Greeks, as for the Magi, nature was a living thing, a veil 
each flower, each colour,* had occult 


concealing strange secrets. Each tree, 
significance. (Graves devotes two chapters of The White Goddess to an 
exposition of the occult significance of the various trees.) There was some 
significance in each of the flowers that Koré was picking before she was 
raped. 

As to Orphism, 
who originated in 


historian Josephus says, “They 


it soon blended with the worship of the god Dionysus, 
Thrace, and who was worshipped there in the form of a 
bull. Dionysus was quickly accepted in seventh-century Greece, because he 
was exactly what the Greeks needed to complete their pantheon of gods; 
under the name Bacchus he became the god of wine, and his symbol was 
sometimes an enormous phallus. Frazer speaks of Thracian rites involving 
wild dances, thrilling music and tipsy excess, and notes that such goings-on 
were foreign to the clear rational nature of the Greeks. But the religion 
still spread like wildfire throughout Greece, especially among women— 
indicating, perhaps, a reyolt against civilisation. It became a religion of 
orgies; women worked themselves into a frenzy and rushed about the 
hills, tearing to pieces any living creature they found. Euripides’ play 
The Bacchae tells how King Pentheus, who opposed the religion of Bacchus, 
was torn to pieces by a crowd of women, which included his mother and 
sisters, all in ‘Bacchic frenzy.’ In their ecstasy the worshippers of Bacchus 
became animals, and behaved like animals, killing living creatures and 
eating them raw. 

The profound significan 
Nietzsche, who declared 
spoke of the ‘blissful ecstasy that rises 
dissolving his sense of personality; in sh 
He saw Dionysus as a fundamental principle 
need to throw off his personality, to burst the dream-bubble that sur- 


rounds him and to experience total, ecstatic affirmation of everything. 
In this sense, Dionysus is fundamentally the god, or patron saint, of 
magic. The spirit of Dionysus pervades all magic, especially the black 
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eaven, like 


something much bigger—that facts might reflect bits of h 


broken shards of a mirror. 


Pythagoras was born on the island of Samos, the son of a merchant. The 


tyrant of the island, Polycrates, seems to have taken a liking to Pythagoras, 
and sent him with a recommendation to his friend the pharaoh Amasis of 
Pythagoras be initiated into the Egyptian mysteries. 
There is a story of the pharaoh Amasis and Polycrates that affords an 
insight into the curious fatalism of that era. Polycrates was known as a 
singularly lucky man. Amasis felt that this kind of thing could not last, 
since the gods do not allow men to be happy for too long. He advised 
Polycrates to inflict some minor form of suffering or inconvenience on 
himself, as a man in danger of apoplexy might drain off a small quantity 
of blood from his veins (the simile is Grote’s). So Polycrates took a 
particularly valuable ring and threw it into the sea. A few days later a 
fisherman brought him a present of a fish—and the ring was found in its 
stomach. Amasis became convinced that nothing could now avert ill- 
fortune. In fact, it was greed that brought about Polycrates’s downfall: 
an envious Persian lord on a neighbouring island lured him there with 
promises of gold, and then tortured him to death in a manner that 
Herodotus says was too disgusting to mention. Significantly, the daughter 
of Polycrates dreamed of the catastrophe beforehand and did her best to 
persuade her father not to go. Here again we note these characteristic 


elements of that period in human evolution: cruelty, envy, prophetic 


dreams and a superstitious and pessimistic fatalism that turns out to be 


disquietingly accurate. 
After some ordeals, including circ 
Thebes: he learned Egyptian, says D 


Egypt, asking that 


umcision, Pythagoras was initiated at 
iogenes Laertius, and associated with ` 


Chaldeans and with Persian Magi. From them he learned about astro- 


nomy—the Chaldeans invented the signs of the zodiac in this era—and 
about numbers. (The famous ‘theorem of Pythagoras’ about the square of 
from Egyptian priests.) However, the 


the hypotenuse was probably learned 

Persian king Cambyses invaded Egypt, and Pythagoras was sent by him to 
Babylon, where he spent another ten years or so, studying the Mesopotam- 
ian mysteries. In all, he was away from his homeland for thirty-four 
years, and during that time he must have encountered sages from India or 
China, for there is a strong element of oriental mysticism in his later 
philosophy, as well as a belief in reincarnation that he elaborated into 
metempsychosis, the belief that the soul may pass into the body of other 


creatures, including animals. 


Back on Samos, Pythagoras discovered that his patron Polycrates had 
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cal secrets of the same sort. Creation 
number one, then develops to the 
the sacred number, from 


harmony of creation is due to numeri 
starts with the ‘divine, pure unity,’ 
‘holy four,’ and the first four digits beget ten, 
which everything else springs. 
In the same way, you can make up a triangle of dots by putting four 
dots for the bortom row, three dots for the next, two dots for the next, and 
one dot for the apex. (The Greeks seem to have recorded numbers by the 
primitive method of dots.) This proved to the Pythagoreans that the triangle 
is also a mystical symbol. If you make up several of these triangles, each one 
with an extra row of dots, you notice that an 
the one before, makes a ‘square.’ That is to say, 
added to a triangle made up of 6 dots, makes 9 dots, which is 3 times 3. 
All this sounds like a harmless arithmetical game. But we are using the 


hindsight of centuries of science. In order to understand the full impact of 


Pythagoras on the Mediterranean world of his time, we must put off 

sophistication and travel back 2,500 years. There were various ‘mysteries’ 

—of Orpheus, Eleusis, Egypt, Babylonia—and some interesting views on 

life, death and the gods. But no one had ever made an attempt to unite all 
e of knowledge. Pythagoras knew about 
he knew about magic; he knew about 
s of Egypt and Chaldea and Persia and 
were based on those of Orpheus, who, 
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y of these triangles, added to 
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India. The Pythagorean ‘mysteries’ 
by this time, was somehow ident 
life-force itself, formless and overpowering. Apo: 
order, of harmony. He is not really the opposite of Dionysus—only death 


is the opposite of life. He represents a more complex and ordered form of 


Dionysus, an attempt of the formless energy to express itself as visible 


beauty, in opposition to ugliness and chaos. Apollo is a universal god— 
the Horus of the Egyptians, Mithras of the Persians, Marduk of the 
Babylonians. How does Dionysus become Apollo? Through ordering 
matter harmoniously, in accordance with secret laws of proportion, like the 
one Pythagoras stumbled on in music. 


This was the essence of Pythagoras’s vision, and in spite of its in- 


accuracies, it is fundamentally a true vision—truer, perhaps, than we shall 


encounter anywhere else in the realm of magic. Instinctively Pythagoras 
`. understood the upward evolutionary movement of life, away from 
animal instinct and ‘jungle sensitiveness’ towards distance vision, the 
ability to grasp far horizons of reality. Unlike his contemporaries Thales, 
Heraclitus and Parmenides, and unlike Aristotle later, he never lost 
his secure grasp on the mystical, the ‘one’—what Hindus would call 
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-JẸ we can never be certain whether Pythagoras possessed occult powers, 
there can be no doubt whatever in the case of his most famous disciple, 
Apollonius of Tyana, who lived in the first century A.D., and whose life 
was written a century later by an accomplished Greek named Philo- 
stratus. This ‘life’ is full of absurdities and wonders, but it is possible to 
discern through them all a natural medium with powers of prevision. 
Like Pythagoras, much of his life was spent in travel, and his philosophy, 
expounded in a series of long speeches in Philostratus, is a compound of 
Pythagoras and of Hindu, Babylonian and Egyptian magical lore. Philo- 
stratus wrote the book to please Empress Julia, wife of Severus, and seems 
to have based it on the memoirs of Damis of Nineveh, a disciple and friend 
of Apollonius. (It was this same Empress Julia who commissioned 
Diogenes Laertius to write his Lives of the Philosophers, from which I have 
quoted.) The result is the usual curious mixture of realism and myth. It is 
not too difficult to draw the line. We are told that Apollonius was a god, 
the son of Proteus, and that one of his calumniators, Tigellinus, withdrew 
the charges (of impiety against Nero) when he recognised Apollonius as a 
god. On the other hand, it is perfectly clear that Apollonius spent a great 
deal of his life defending himself against charges of being a black magic- 
ian, and that he was, in fact, a travelling philosopher and medium who was 
certainly not widely regarded as a god, or even a real mage. (In those 
superstitious times, people would have been very chary of offending a real 
‘magician.’) And there is one human touch that sounds too-genuine to 
have been invention. When Apollonius consulted the Delphic oracle to 
ask if his name would be remembered in the future, she answered that it 
would be, but only because he would be so reviled. On leaving the temple, 
Apollonius tore up the paper—hardly the reaction of a philosopher. (But 
the oracle proved to be correct. Because various enemies of Christianity 
later tried to set Apollonius up as a rival to Jesus, he became known 
mainly as an antichrist.) 

The stories told of his magical powers sound as if they might have 
come out of The Golden Ass. In Rome he raised from the dead a young lady 
of aristocratic connections whose death had caused the whole city to 
mourn, (The ancients were naturally unaware that severe brain damage 
occurs within hours of death, so that a person who had been miraculously 


revived would be an imbecile; the same objection, of course, applies to 


the raising of Lazarus.) When his friend and disciple Menippus of 
Corinth introduced him to his (Menippus’s) future bride, Apollonius 
instantly recognised her as a vampire (or Lamia—Keats wrote a poem of 
that title about the episode). Menippus refused to believe his warnings, but 
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Appolonius came to the wedding, and with a few magical passes caused 


the guests and the feast to vanish—all were illusions conjured up by 
Lamia—and made the bride admit that she intended to eat Menippus. 
(Keats, the sentimentalist, makes Lamia a lovelorn snake who becomes a 
woman to win her lover; Apollonius, the cold-hearted philosopher, ex- 
poses her, destroying their happiness.) 
` A slightly less fantastic story describes how Apollonius warned the 
people of Ephesus of a forthcoming plague; fortunately he recognised an 
old beggar as the plague carrier and persuaded the populace to stone him 
to death, upon which the old beggar turned into a black dog. The truth of 
the story may well be that Apollonius recognised, in some instinctive 
way, that the beggar carried the plague, and had him stoned to death as the 
lesser of two evils. 

The kind of calumny with which Apollonius had to contend all his 
life is illustrated in the account of his trial before the emperor Domitian. 
An enemy named Euphrates accused him of plotting against Domitian 
and killing a shepherd boy in order to discover from his entrails the date 
of Domitian’s downfall. (It must be remembered that the Romans 
believed in divination by entrails—but they were usually those of an 
animal.) Apollonius voluntarily presented himself at Rome to answer the 
charge, confident, apparently, that it was not his destiny to die at the 
` hands of the emperor. His defence was that he had never, at any -time, 
practised sacrifice, and that he had spent the night in question sitting 
beside a dying disciple, Philiscus of Melos. He explains that he is a 
philosopher, and seems to deny that he has magical powers. He also says 
that he would happily descend to Hades to rescue the spirit of Philiscus. 
Since one of the legends told of him is that he did descend to Hades 
(like Pythagoras), it seems likely that this part of the story, at any rate, is 
genuine. We gain a glimpse of Apollonius as he really was: a philosopher, a 
natural medium and something of a seer. His prophetic powers were 
probably undeveloped. Otherwise, it would hardly have been necessary for 
him to consult the Delphic oracle on his future reputation; the fact that he 
thought of consulting her at all on such a subject proves that he possessed 
his share of ordinary vanity. On the other hand, he was basically a man of 
good will, who used his powers to benefit other people. Philostratus tells a 
story of a father who had four unmarried daughters, all needing dowries. 
Apollonius persuaded him to spend what money he had to buy an olive 
orchard; it brought forth an excellent crop of olives when everyone else's 
olives failed. This suggests that Apollonius possessed some of the old 
power of shamans to make the land fruitful. He later told the father of 
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ied treasure on his land. Presumably he did not know of the treasure 
Sak, otherwise he would have told him of it sooner ; he probably 
‘divined’ it in the course of working his fertility charms in the olive grove. 

The divining of buried treasure is less fantastic than it sounds; in fact, 
it is an ordinary branch of dowsing, In his book Witches, the mapan 
T. C. Lethbridge describes how he was investigating Viking graves on : je 
island of Lundy—they turned out not to be Viking after PISA is 
companion suggested that he should try dowsing for volcanic y a 
which are normally detected by a magnetometer. Lethbridge was 
blindfolded over the clifftops, holding a twig. Every now and then t e 
twig would turn violently in my hands for a few paces and then Ea 
His companion then took off the blindfold and told him that he : 
located every one of the dykes. There are probably thousands of people 
who, like Lethbridge, are natural dowsers without knowing it. Apollonius 
was a dowser. We shall never know the exact nature of his other medium- 
istic powers because the truth about him is overlaid with tall stories erat 
his magical abilities. It is easy enough to recognise the absurdities, but 


fess easy to get at the truth behind them. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
THE DIVINING ROD AND THE PENDULUM 


Dowsing. The term rhabdomancy means divination by means of a 
rod, and refers to one method among very many used in divination 
generally. The particular use of a rod for finding water, metals 
and other substances among the rocks of the earth is called dowsing. 
As this is most frequently used for finding water it is often referred 
to as water-divining. The operator, called a water-diviner, holds a 
cleft stick in his hands, usually one branch of the Y-shaped stick 
in one hand, the second in the other, whilst the third or free end 
dips downwards and forwards. When at work he wanders about and 
the stick moves of its own accord, presumably by involuntary 
muscular action. As this is not yet understood, the phenomenon 
must be classed as occult. Many modern students of the subject 
believe the movements are due to the action of unknown or in- 
completely known radiation. Others suggest it is due to occult 
faculties, comparable with those of clairvoyance, telepathy, etc. It 
must be emphasised that the operator must not make any voluntary 
movement, he must aim at being passive and must allow himself 
to be acted upon by influences from without or within, in fact he 
may be in a condition analogous to a trance.} 

Not everyone can be a successful water-diviner. There are vary- 
ing degrees of sensitivity. 

Basil Valentine (late 15th century), best known as an alchemist? 
in one of his lesser known works? devotes a considerable portion of 
his text to divining rods, and describes seven different rods, cor- 
responding with the seven planets. 

Baron de Beausoleil (d. 1643) a foremost authority on mining, 
travelled widely with his wife, also sharing his knowledge, in 
Europe and America, They used divining rods and rings. They 
were suspected of sorcery and persecuted, as we have seen. In her 


1 A. Wiesinger: Occult Phenomena in the Light of Theology, London, 
1957- 

2See chapter on Alchemy. 

3 Novum testamentum, known from the scala French translation, 
Book 2, 1651. 


book La Restitution de Pluton, 1640, the Baroness gives five 
methods which she and her husband used for detecting water and 
deposits of ores viz. (i) digging; (ii) looking for certain types of 
plant; (iii) tasting waters flowing from ore deposits; (iv) noting 
vapours which arise from ores when the sun rises and (v) the use 
of instruments, the latter including the seven planetary rods of 
Basil Valentine and sixteen other kinds. 

Robert Boyle (1627-1691), noted physicist, a believer in metallic 
transmutation, is the first to describe the divining, rod in England.‘ 
He mentions that it was a forked hazel twig, and the movement 
was involuntary. A dipping of the rod indicates the presence of ore 
below the operator. 


Radiesthesia. Whilst the forked divining rod has long been used 
in field work, and is not likely to be superseded for that purpose, a 
number of new instruments have been introduced for more critical 
work. The material of which the rod is made makes little difference. 
The wood of peach, willow, hazel and witch-hazel has been 
favoured in the past. Among animal substances whalebone has 
been used frequently. Tromp describes a loop-shaped wire as 
efficient. Maby used a rod, bent at right angles at 4 to 4 from the 
end; the shorter part swivels inside a hand-grip. The horizontal 
part tends to swing inwards on entering a dowsing zone. Many 
other shapes of rods are described by Tromp.® Artificial dowsing 
instruments are useless, unless they are motivated by human 
activity. 

It is the pendulum? which is used for precision work. It was 
formerly used in India, and its present form usually consists of a 
strong but flexible thread 44 to 6 inches in length, with a ring or 
knob at the top? for holding it, and a weight, usually conical and 
pointed downwards, at the lower end. The latter may be made of 
wood, ivory, whalebone or metal. In fact it makes no difference of 
what it is composed, although if of metal Mermet? recommends an 
alloy of metals, which he has patented for this purpose, because it 


4 Spence: loc, cit. 

5 Whilst divination with the rod has been called rhabdomancy, Tromp 
(Psychical Physics, 1949) has coined the term pallomancy for divination 
with the pendulum. 

6 Loc. cit, 

7 Loc. cit. 

8 Not essential and not always used. 

9 Principles and Practice of Radiesthesia, 1935, trans., London, 1959. 
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is a combination of metals rarely met with in nature, which he 
thinks is advantageous. He also makes his pendulum weight hollow, 
to contain a witness. The latter is widely used with the pendulum, 
either in it or near it. It is a sample of material, usually liquid, as 
like as possible to the material being sought after. Thus if one were 
prospecting for natural oil, one would place a sample of this oil in 
the weight of the pendulum, or hold a vial of it in one’s hand. The 
witness is thus used to fix intention. 

Among the French workers with the pendulum, during the first 
half of the present century, it became clear that they were dealing 
with sensitivity to radiation, and Bouly coined the term radiesthésie 
for this phenomenon in 1927. Later in the same period the word 
was translated into English as radiesthesia. This implies sensitivity 
to radiation, and response to radiation. Both the sensory impres- 
sions and the movement which is the response are unconscious for 
the most part. But as dowsers do feel conscious sensations it is 
probable that the unconscious impressions are sometimes accom- 
panied by feeling (i) that certain muscles are contracted (from small 
sense organs in the muscles called kinaesthetic organs), (ii) cold 
(from small sense organs in the skin) and (ili) pins and needles 
sensation (paraesthesia) which is a sensory response of abnormal 
and sometimes a pathological state of affairs, (iv) of nausea due to 
stimulation of endings in the hollow viscera (coenaesthesia) and of 
(v) headache due to changes of blood pressure in the head. 

The main indications of the pendulum are usually three’ in 
number, (i) parallel backwards and forwards, (ii) clockwise circular 
revolution and (iii) anti-clockwise circular revolution. Elliptical 
movement is intermediate between (i) and either (ii) or (iii). Seldom 
does (iv) rotation occur, because this would twist the thread. The 
meaning of these movements varies with the operator. Each 
operator has to learn by experience what a particular movement 
means to him. Usually a movement of revolution means an 
influence, and a rotation backwards and forwards is neutral. 
Clockwise movements often indicate something beneficial to 
man, and anti-clockwise the reverse, but this does not always 
apply. 

The pendulum has been studied in France, in the first half of 
the present century, mainly by Catholic priests, and not only for 
finding water and minerals (Mermet) but also in medical diagnosis. 
Since 1935 a number of societies have been established, as well 
as many journals, especially in France, and the first British Con- 
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gress” was held in London, 1950. The scientific study of the radia- 
tions affecting living things has been termed Radionics. Many 
physicians, scientists and engineers have assisted in the development 
of this new science. 

Some extraordinary claims have been made in this field of in- 
vestigation. With the aid of witnesses a very wide field of investiga- 
tion has been opened up, and finally there has been developed an 
entirely new method, whereby results are obtained, not by wander- 
ing about with a pendulum, over the countryside, but by using 
this instrument over a map or photograph, which is said to give 
results as good as those obtained in the field. Tromp"! rightly 
claims that this involves clairvoyance, and he thinks the pendulum 
only serves to bring the operator into a trance-like condition. Very 
successful results were recorded by the Abbé Mermet with maps, 
even though he was a most renowned field operator. This indirect 
method is termed teleradiesthesia. 


Theories of Action. Most of the later workers assume that radiation 
of some kind is emitted by minerals, plants, animals, including 
human beings and also by many artificial products. They also 
believe that the diviners or operators are sensitive to the radiations. 
But we will survey the chief theories that have been put forward 
in the history of the subject, noting that some of these theories are 
not necessarily incompatible with one another. 

1. P. Melancthon (1497-1560), best known in connection with 
the Reformation, was one of the few “reformers” who interested 
himself in occultism. He believed that there was a sympathy be- 
tween certain trees and certain metals and minerals, and therefore 
that twigs of such trees could be used to find these ores. 

2. A. Kircher (1601-1680) a German Jesuit Father, whose exten- 
sive scientific writings have already been referred to, advanced the 
theory that “the movement of the rod is due to unconscious muscu- 
lar action.”!? He actually carried out experiments in 1654 to show 
this." He balanced the rod, so that it could move practically with- 
out friction. Water and metal were then placed in various posi- 
tions in the vicinity. No movements took place at all, and Kircher 
concluded that the rod itself was not active, that it must be moved 


10 Proceedings of the Scientific and Technical Congress on Radionics and 
Radiesthesia, London, 1950. 

11 Loc. cit. 

12 Tromp, loc. cit. 

13 Spence, loc. cit. 
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by the human being, and as the latter was not consciously willin 
to move it, its action must be due to unconscious movements This 
conclusion is universally accepted by scientific workers whatever 
other views they may hold on the subject. This finding js supported 
y the Tn first noted by J. de Royers in 1674, fia the 
nature o i i i 
AoA the material forming the rod has practically no 
3- In 1781 P. Thouvene,'5 physician to King Louis XVI, sug- 
gested an electrical theory of the movement of the rod, and i ai 
Galvani made his famous discovery that electricity had somethin 
to do with the movements of isolated frogs’ muscles when brou ht 
into contact with two different metals, an observation to which his 
attention had been drawn by his wife. This led to more recent 
oe dependent upon the idea that the rod or pendulum can 
Soest to detect differences in electrical potentials occurring 
A. E. Baines, in a work!” published in 1918, described experi- 
ments on natural electrical potentials. His conclusions were (i) that 
non-living things usually have zero potential, although many of 
them can be artificially charged with electricity and (ii) that livin 
things contain charges of different kinds, positive and negative in 
different parts, these charges being preserved by insulating mem- 
branes, which remain intact during life. An apple, for instance 
has a stalk and core negative, the flesh positive.!8 There isa mem- 
brane separating and insulating core and flesh, and another out- 
ih (the skin), When the apple is cut these charges begin to be 
rina after a time the apple, without its charges, becomes in- 
4. A number of authors’? ascribe dowsing phenomena to the 
reception, by the human body, of short Hertzian waves. For 
instance Lakhovsky had geranium plants which he infected with 
a bacterium which caused on them certain growths. Two lots Be 
plants were then observed, one the control, the other treated with 
electric wiring which generated Hertzian waves of two metre wave 


14 Tromp: loc. cit. 

15 Tromp: loc. cit. 

16 For details see Tromp: loc. cit. 

% Pied in Electro-Physiology, London, 1918. 

See figure in original or in Wethered i 1 
sary and Radionics, Rochford, +057. ae DE Gemstone dial 
; ee especially experiments recorded b b i 
in their The Physics of the Divining Rod, EAR Seen TD Teati 

G. Lakhovsky: The Secret of Life, 1932, trans. 2nd ed., 1951 
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lengths, and only the plants so treated recovered. He then invented 
a multiple wave oscillator which utilises such waves for curing 
disease in man. But if man be sensitive to this kind of radiation, it 
may explain dowsing. J. C. Maby has long claimed to explain 
dowsing in this way. In 1934 and 1936 J. Wust and W. Wimmer 
in the University of Münich, Germany, published extensive works 
designed to show that dowsing is due to the hitherto unknown 
effect (called by them Magnetoism) of waves of between 0.9 cm. 
and 52.4 cm. wave length. They tested most of the chemical ele- 
ments, and found a different wave length radiation was emitted 
from each. 

5. A French worker with the pendulum, A. Bovis, apparently 
believed that matter of all kinds, such as metals, micro-organisms, 
plants, animals, blood, secretions and drugs, emit waves of small 
wave-lengths, as he claimed to measure such in Angstrém units,2! 
The waves are different in diseased tissue. The measurement was 
made in a simple apparatus called a biometer. This consists of a 
rule, marked out to correspond with the aforesaid units. The 
specimen is placed at zero point on this. The pendulum is placed 
over the rule, and a point found at which it oscillates transversely. 
This gives the reading. This apparatus and method is still used, 
but more recent workers prefer to speak of degrees Bovis rather 
than commit themselves to the hypothesis that the readings actually 
give Angstrém units.?? 

6. In 1933 A. de Vita reported experiments which suggest a 
greater degree of atmospheric ionisation (independent of moisture) 
in regions where the sensitivity of the dowser occurs. R. Jemma in 
1934 confirmed this.” 

7. The most modern theory of radiesthesia maintains that radia- 
tion is produced from everything, and that what the dowser experi- 
ences, when the rod or pendulum moves, is a change in radiation. 


Od, Odyle or Odic Force. Baron Karl von Reichenbach (1788- 
1869), a German industrial chemist, who first extracted paraffin 
and creosote from wood tar, carried out and_recorded* some 
interesting experiments with specially sensitive human subjects. 


21 One Angstrém unit = of a millimetre. 


22 Wethered, loc. cit. 

23 Both sets of experiments are quoted from Tromp, q.v. for references. 

24 Odisch-magnetische Briefe, Stuttgart, 1852, translated under the title 
of Letters on Od and Magnetism, London, 1926. 
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Reichenbach found that such sensitives can feel a cool current near 
the north pole of a magnet, and in the dark distinguish a bluish 
vapour or flame. From the south pole a warm stream and orange 
colour were emitted. But this phenomenon is not confined to mag- 
nets. It is well demonstrated on rock crystal; one end of the crystal 
sends out the cool blue emanation, the other the warm orange one. 
Many other substances show similar phenomena. A few substances 
produce other colours, gold and silver emit white, cobalt blue, and 
copper and iron red. If the sensitives remained in darkness two or 
three hours they could detect light from plants and animals, The 
human body also appeared to glow, the right side (especially: the 
extremities) shone blue, and the left orange. The sun, moon and 
planets were supposed to emit, besides their ordinary light, some 
sort of additional emanation, which could be detected by sensitives 
in suitable experiments. The radiation causing these phenomena 
was called Od, Odyle or Odic Force, and distinguished from elec- 
tricity, magnetism and known physical radiations. They were 
named after the supreme god Odin, of Northern mythology, as 
ruler of all nature, because they appeared to be universally distri- 
buted. Reichenbach’s experiments were confirmed by De Rochas 
(b. 1837), noted French hypnotist and psychic investigator, and by 


William Gregory (1803-1858), a professor of chemistry in Edin- 
burgh University. 


The Human Aura. In 1911 Walter J. Kilner (1847-1920) a 
physician of St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, published a book 
entitled The Human Atmosphere, a second edition of which came 
out.in 1920. In this he claimed that the human body is enveloped 
in a mist “the prototype of the nimbus or halo.” It had long been 
visible to clairvoyants, but hitherto no one else had seen it. By 
Kilner’s method, which depends, he claims, on natural science 
alone, it is open to inspection by all, and ninety-five per cent of 
those who tried it, under his supervision, could see it. The author 
had previously been interested in N-rays, and their effect on 
calcium sulphide. 

To see the aura, as the human atmosphere is generally called, 
two methods were used : (i) to look at the body through a screen 
of two layers of glass between which is interposed a dilute solution 
of a dye,” (ii) to look through two layers of glass, between which 


25 Other ways of using the chief dye were found to be unsatisfactory as 


gelatine or collodion stained with the dye caused the latter to decompose 
almost at once. 
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is strong solution of the dye, at some bright object, a he pare 
the human body without the screen. The latter ara: - = 
warns us, must not be used for more than one hour daily, otherw 

s become very painful. oe 
E dye used sine the aura as a whole was pe iat 
dicyanin. It was used in alcoholic solution. Later wor ~ . 
discovered other dyes that are equally, if not more, oo ac eA 
For some purposes Kilner also used carmine. H. Bod pe . l 
covered a glass of the same colour as Kilner’s dicyanin. r a 
is made in Czechoslovakia. It can be placed in goggles, thus 
pensing with the liquid solution of the dye. 


Psychometry. The word psychometry, which today is ea e 
in its literal sense, merely for the measurement of psychic o : f 
was coined in 1842 by John Rodes Buchanan for a special faculty. 
Buchanan was at one time a lecturer to medical p e 
American college, and he noticed that drugs and metals ha ta 
psychological effect on himself, so one day he g PE 
with his students. He found the majority, some eighty per z A 
were affected. They could distinguish metals merely by Ba ng 
them, without other tests. He found that drugs held in : e han 
gave some effects similar to those which would have been pro 
duced had they been administered as medicines by S 1, 
although to only a slight degree, and temporarily. nee eae 
could be made very frequently, in various diseases, if the gees 
merely held the patient’s hand for a short while. If an o n 
belonging to some person, even if enclosed in a ene T a 
against the forehead of the operator, the latter could often 
quite a lot about the person concerned. Letters written by a 
subject were most productive of results, in spite of the fact a at i e 
operator could not see the writing. Personal details obtained in i is 
way were often so detailed as to prove embarrassing. The operator 
could even imitate the subject’s facial peculiarities and mannerisms. 
Buchanan became convinced that every object carries its TE 
that this history is preserved in an etheric or astral counterpart $ 
the object, and is retained indefinitely. Professor W. Pa j : 
1883) a geologist, collaborated in these experiments. He ound one 
man in every ten was quite sensitive, and four women in Sy 
Denton gave his subjects meteorites and fossils. In this way i 
confirmed cosmic, geological and evolutionary theories and deve - 
oped new ones. For instance, from a few fossil bones, a sensitive 
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could reconstruct a picture of the environment in which an extinct 
animal lived, its food, and even its external appearance. 

Buchanan to some extent foreshadowed Kilner’s discoveries of 
the human aura, and the alleged investigation of brain structure 
from radiation. We hear of him also in connection with 
phrenology. 
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The Desert 
By Aldous Huxley 


Boundlessness and emptiness -- these are the two most expressive symbols of that attributeless Godhead, of whom 
all that can be said is St. Bernard's Nescio nescio or the Vedantist's "not this, not this." The Godhead, says Meister 
Eckhart, must be loved "as not-God, not-Spirit, not-person, not-image, must be loved as He is, a sheer pure absolute 
One, sundered from all twoness, and in whom we must eternally sink from nothingness to nothingness." In the 
scriptures of Northern and Far Eastern Buddhism the spatial metaphors recur again and again. At the moment of 
death, writes the author of Bardo Thodol, "all things are like the cloudless sky; and the naked immaculate Intellect is 
like unto a translucent void without circumference or center." "The great Way," in Sosan's words, "is perfect, like 
unto vast space, with nothing wanting, nothing superfluous." "Mind," says Hui-neng (and he is speaking of that 
universal ground of consciousness, from which all beings, the unenlightened no less than the enlightened, take their 
source), "mind is like emptiness of space. . . Space contains sun, moon, stars, the great earth, with its mountains and 
rivers. .. Good men and bad men, good things and bad things, heaven and hell -- they are all in empty space. The 
emptiness of Self-nature is in all people just like this." The theologians argue, the dogmatists declaim their credos; 
but their propositions "stand in no intrinsic relation to my inner light. This Inner Light" (I quote from Yoka Dashi's 
"Song of Enlightenment") "can be likened to space; it knows no boundaries; yet it is always here, is always with us, 
always retains its serenity and fullness. .. You cannot take hold of it, and you cannot get rid of it; it goes on its own 
way. You speak and it is silent; you remain silent, and it speaks." 


Silence is the cloudless heaven perceived by another sense. Like space and emptiness, it is a natural symbol of the 
divine. In the Mithraic mysteries, the candidate for initiation was told to lay a finger to his lips and whisper: 
"Silence! Silence! Silence -- symbol of the living imperishable God!" And long before the coming of Christianity to 
the Thebaid, there had been Egyptian mystery religions, for whose followers God was a well of life, "closed to him 
who speaks, but open to the silent." The Hebrew scriptures are eloquent almost to excess; but even here, among the 
splendid rumblings of prophetic praise and impetration and anathema, there are occasional references to the spiritual 
meaning and the therapeutic virtues of silence. "Be still, and know that I am God." "The Lord is in his holy temple; 
let all the world keep silence before him." "Keep thou silence at the presence of the Lord God." The desert, after all, 
began within a few miles of the gates of Jerusalem. 


The facts of silence and emptiness are traditionally the symbols of divine immanence -- but not, of course, for 
everyone, and not in all circumstances. "Until one has crossed a barren desert, without food or water, under a 
burning tropical sun, at three miles an hour, one can form no conception of what misery is." These are the words of a 
gold-seeker, who took the southern route to California in 1849. Even when one is crossing it at seventy miles an 
hour on a four-lane highway, the desert can seem formidable enough. To the forty-niners it was unmitigated hell. 
Men and women who are at her mercy find it hard to see in Nature and her works any symbols but those of brute 
power at the best and, at the worst, of an obscure and mindless malice. The desert's emptiness and the desert's 
silence reveal what we may call their spiritual meanings only to those who enjoy some measure of physiological 
security. The security may amount to no more than St. Anthony's hut and daily ration of bread and vegetables, no 
more than Milarepa's cave and barley meal and boiled nettles -- less than what any sane economist would regard as 
the indispensable minimum, but still security, still a guarantee of organic life and, along with life, of the possibility 
of spiritual liberty and transcendental happiness. 


But even for those who enjoy security against the assaults of the environment, the desert does not always or 
inevitably reveal its spiritual meanings. The early Christian hermits retired to the Thebaid because its air was purer, 
because there were fewer distractions, because God seemed nearer there than in the world of men. But, alas, dry 
places are notoriously the abode of unclean spirits, seeking rest and finding it not. If the immanence of God was 
sometimes more easily discoverable in the desert, so also, and all too frequently, was the immanence of the devil. St. 


Anthony's temptations have become a legend, and Cassian speaks of "the tempests of imagination" through which 
every newcomer to the eremitic life had to pass. Solitude, he writes, makes men feel "the many-winged folly of their 
souls. . .; they find the perpetual silence intolerable, and those whom no labor on the land could weary, are 
vanquished by doing nothing and worn out by the long duration of their peace." Be still, and know that I am God; be 
still, and know that you are the delinquent imbecile who snarls and gibbers in the basement of every human mind. 
The desert can drive men mad, but it can also help them to become supremely sane. 


The enormous drafts of emptiness and silence prescribed by the eremites are safe medicine only for a few 
exceptional souls. By the majority the desert should be taken either dilute or, if at full strength, in small doses. Used 
in this way, it acts as a spiritual restorative, as an anti-hallucinant, as a de-tensioner and alterative. 


In his book, The Next Million Years, Sir Charles Darwin looks forward to thirty thousand generations of ever more 
humans pressing ever more heavily on ever dwindling resources and being killed off in ever increasing numbers by 
famine, pestilence and war. He may be right. Alternatively, human ingenuity may somehow falsify his predictions. 
But even human ingenuity will find it hard to circumvent arithmetic. On a planet of limited area, the more people 
there are, the less vacant space there is bound to be. Over and above the material and sociological problems of 
increasing population, there is a serious psychological problem. In a completely home-made environment, such as is 
provided by any great metropolis, it is as hard to remain sane as it is in a completely natural environment such as the 
desert or the forest. O Solitude, where are thy charms? But, O Multitude, where are thine! The most wonderful thing 
about America is that, even in these middle years of the twentieth century, there are so few Americans. By taking a 
certain amount of trouble you might still be able to get yourself eaten by a bear in the state of New York. And 
without any trouble at all you can get bitten by a rattler in the Hollywood hills, or die of thirst, while wandering 
through an uninhabited desert, within a hundred and fifty miles of Los Angeles. A short generation ago you might 
have wandered and died within only a hundred miles of Los Angeles. Today the mounting tide of humanity has 
oozed through the intervening canyons and spilled out into the wide Mojave. Solitude is receding at the rate of four 
and a half kilometers per annum. 


And yet, in spite of it all, the silence persists. For this silence of the desert is such that casual sounds, and even the 
systematic noise of civilization, cannot abolish it. They coexist with it -- as small irrelevances at right angles to an 
enormous meaning, as veins of something analogous to darkness within an enduring transparency. From the irrigated 
land come the dark gross sounds of lowing cattle, and above them the plovers trail their vanishing threads of 
shrillness. Suddenly, startlingly, out of the sleeping sagebrush there bursts the shrieking of coyotes -- Trio for Ghoul 
and Two Damned Souls. On the trunks of cottonwood trees, on the wooden walls of barns and houses, the 
woodpeckers rattle away like pneumatic drills. Picking one's way between the cactuses and the creosote bushes one 
hears, like some tiny whirring clockwork, the soliloquies of invisible wrens, the calling, at dusk, of the nightjays and 
even occasionally the voice of Homo sapiens -- six of the species in a parked Chevrolet, listening to the broadcast of 
a prize fight, or else in pairs necking to the delicious accompaniment of Crosby. But the light forgives, the distances 
forget, and this great crystal of silence, whose base is as large as Europe and whose height, for all practical purposes, 
is infinite, can coexist with things of a far higher order of discrepancy than canned sentiment or vicarious sport. Jet 
planes, for example -- the stillness is so massive that it can absorb even jet planes. The screaming crash mounts to its 
intolerable climax and fades again, mounts as another of the monsters rips through the air, and once more diminishes 
and is gone. But even at the height of the outrage the mind can still remain aware of that which surrounds it, that 
which preceded and will outlast it. 


Progress, however, is on the march. Jet planes are already as characteristic of the desert as are Joshua trees or 
burrowing owls; they will soon be almost as numerous. The wilderness has entered the armament race, and will be in 
it to the end. In its multi-million-acred emptiness there is room enough to explode atomic bombs and experiment 
with guided missiles. The weather, so far as flying is concerned, is uniformly excellent, and in the plains lie the flat 
beds of many lakes, dry since the last Ice Age, and manifestly intended by Providence for hot-rod racing and jets. 
Huge airfields have already been constructed. Factories are going up. Oases are turning into industrial towns. In 
brand-new Reservations, surrounded by barbed wire and the FBI, not Indians but tribes of physicists, chemists, 
metallurgists, communication engineers and mechanics are working with the co-ordinated frenzy of termites. From 
their air-conditioned laboratories and machine shops there flows a steady stream of marvels, each one more 
expensive and each more fiendish than the last. The desert silence is still there; but so, ever more noisily, are the 
scientific irrelevancies. Give the boys in the reservations a few more years and another hundred billion dollars, and 
they will succeed (for with technology all things are possible) in abolishing the silence, in transforming what are 
now irrelevancies into the desert's fundamental meaning. Meanwhile, and luckily for us, it is noise which is 
exceptional; the rule is still this crystalline symbol of universal Mind. 


The bulldozers roar, the concrete is mixed and poured, the jet planes go crashing through the air, the rockets soar 
aloft with their cargoes of white mice and electronic instruments. And yet for all this, "nature is never spent; there 
lives the dearest freshness deep down things." 


And not merely the dearest, but the strangest, the most wonderfully unlikely. I remember, for example, a recent visit 
to one of the new Reservations. It was in the spring of 1952 and, after seven years of drought, the rains of the 
preceding winter had been copious. From end to end the Mojave was carpeted with flowers -- sunflowers, and the 
dwarf phlox, chicory and coreopsis, wild hollyhock and all the tribe of garlics and lilies. And then, as we neared the 
Reservation, the flower carpet began to move. We stopped the car, we walked into the desert to take a closer look. 
On the bare ground, on every plant and bush innumerable caterpillars were crawling. They were of two kinds -- one 
smooth, with green and white markings, and a horn, like that of a miniature rhinoceros, growing out of its hinder 
end. The caterpillar, evidently, of one of the hawk moths. Mingled with these, in millions no less uncountable, were 
the brown hairy offspring of (I think) the Painted Lady butterfly. They were everywhere -- over hundreds of square 
miles of the desert. And yet, a year before, when the eggs from which these larvae had emerged were laid, California 
had been as dry as a bone. On what, then, had the parent insects lived? And what had been the food of their 
innumerable offspring? In the days when I collected butterflies and kept their young in glass jars on the window sill 
of my cubicle at school, no self-respecting caterpillar would feed on anything but the leaves to which its species had 
been predestined. Puss moths laid their eggs on poplars, spurge hawks on spurges; mulleins were frequented by the 
gaily piebald caterpillars of one rather rare and rigidly fastidious moth. Offered an alternative diet, my caterpillars 
would turn away in horror. They were like orthodox Jews confronted by pork or lobsters; they were like Brahmins at 
a feast of beef prepared by Untouchables. Eat? Never. They would rather die. And if the right food were not 
forthcoming, die they did. But these caterpillars of the desert were apparently different. Crawling into irrigated 
regions, they had devoured the young leaves of entire vineyards and vegetable gardens. They had broken with 
tradition, they had flouted the immemorial taboos. Here, near the Reservation, there was no cultivated land. These 
hawk moth and Painted Lady caterpillars, which were all full grown, must have fed on indigenous growths -- but 
which, I could never discover; for when I saw them the creatures were all crawling at random, in search either of 
something juicier to eat or else of some place to spin their cocoons. Entering the Reservation, we found them all 
over the parking lot and even on the steps of the enormous building which housed the laboratories and the 
administrative offices. The men on guard only laughed or swore. But could they be absolutely sure? Biology has 
always been the Russians’ strongest point. These innumerable crawlers -- perhaps they were Soviet agents? 
Parachuted from the stratosphere, impenetrably disguised, and so thoroughly indoctrinated, so completely 
conditioned by means of post-hypnotic suggestions that even under torture it would be impossible for them to 
confess, even under DDT... 


Our party showed its pass and entered. The strangeness was no longer Nature's; it was strictly human. Nine and a 
half acres of floor space, nine and a half acres of the most extravagant improbability. Sagebrush and wild flowers 
beyond the windows; but here, within, machine tools capable of turning out anything from a tank to an electron 
microscope; million-volt X-ray cameras; electric furnaces; wind tunnels; refrigerated vacuum tanks; and on either 
side of endless passages closed doors bearing inscriptions which had obviously been taken from last year's science 
fiction magazines. (This year's space ships, of course, have harnessed gravitation and magnetism.) ROCKET 
DEPARTMENT, we read on door after door. ROCKET AND EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT, ROCKET 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT. And what lay behind the unmarked doors? Rockets and Canned Tularemia? 
Rockets and Nuclear Fission? Rockets and Space Cadets? Rockets and Elementary Courses in Martian Language 
and Literature? 


It was a relief to get back to the caterpillars. Ninety-nine point nine recurring per cent of the poor things were going 
to die -- but not for an ideology, not while doing their best to bring death to other caterpillars, not to the 
accompaniment of Te Deums, of Dulce et decorums, of "We shall not sheathe the sword, which we have not lightly 
drawn, until. . ." Until what? The only completely unconditional surrender will come when everybody -- but 
everybody -- is a corpse. 


For modern man, the really blessed thing about Nature is its otherness. In their anxiety to find a cosmic basis for 
human values, our ancestors invented an emblematic botany, a natural history composed of allegories and fables, an 
astronomy that told fortunes and illustrated the dogmas of revealed religion. "In the Middle Ages," writes Emile 
Male, "the idea of a thing which a man formed for himself, was always more real than the thing itself. .. The study 
of things for their own sake held no meaning for the thoughtful man. . . The task for the student of nature was to 
discover the eternal truth which God would have each thing express." These eternal truths expressed by things were 
not the laws of physical and organic being -- laws discoverable only by patient observation and the sacrifice of 
preconceived ideas and autistic urges; they were the notions and fantasies engendered in the minds of logicians, 
whose major premises, for the most part, were other fantasies and notions bequeathed to them by earlier writers. 
Against the belief that such purely verbal constructions were eternal truths, only the mystics protested; and the 
mystics were concerned only with that "obscure knowledge," as it was called, which comes when a man "sees all in 
all." But between the real but obscure knowledge of the mystic and the clear but unreal knowledge of the verbalist, 
lies the clearish and realish knowledge of the naturalist and the man of science. It was knowledge of a kind which 
most of our ancestors found completely uninteresting. 


Reading the older descriptions of God's creatures, the older speculations about the ways and workings of Nature, we 
start by being amused. But the amusement soon turns to the most intense boredom and a kind of mental suffocation. 
We find ourselves gasping for breath in a world where all the windows are shut and everything "wears man's 
smudge and shares man's smell." Words are the greatest, the most momentous of all our inventions, and the 
specifically human realm is the realm of language. In the stifling universe of medieval thought, the given facts of 
Nature were treated as the symbols of familiar notions. Words did not stand for things; things stood for pre-existent 
words. This is a pitfall which, in the natural sciences, we have learned to avoid. But in other contexts than the 
scientific -- in the context, for example, of politics -- we continue to take our verbal symbols with the same 
disastrous seriousness as was displayed by our crusading and persecuting ancestors. For both parties, the people on 
the other side of the Iron Curtain are not human beings, but merely the embodiments of the pejorative phrases coined 
by propagandists. 


Nature is blessedly non-human; and insofar as we belong to the natural order, we too are blessedly non-human. The 
otherness of caterpillars, as of our own bodies, is an otherness underlain by a principal identity. The non-humanity of 
wild flowers, as of the deepest levels of our own minds, exists within a system which includes and transcends the 
human. In the given realm of the inner and outer not-self, we are all one. In the home-made realm of symbols we are 
separate and mutually hostile partisans. Thanks to words, we have been able to rise above the brutes; and thanks to 
words, we have often sunk to the level of the demons. Our statesmen have tried to come to an international 
agreement on the use of atomic power. They have not been successful. And even if they had, what then? No 
agreement on atomic power can do any lasting good, unless it be preceded by an agreement on language. If we make 
a wrong use of nuclear fission, it will be because we have made a wrong use of the symbols, in terms of which we 
think about ourselves and other people. Individually and collectively, men have always been the victims of their own 
words; but, except in the emotionally neutral field of science, they have never been willing to admit their linguistic 
ineptitude, and correct their mistakes. Taken too seriously, symbols have motivated and justified all the horrors of 
recorded history. On every level from the personal to the international, the letter kills. Theoretically we know this 
very well. In practice, nevertheless, we continue to commit the suicidal blunders to which we have become 
accustomed. 


The caterpillars were still on the march when we left the Reservation, and it was half an hour or more, at a mile a 
minute, before we were clear of them. Among the phloxes and the sunflowers, millions in the midst of hundreds of 
millions, they proclaimed (along with the dangers of over-population) the strength, the fecundity, the endless 
resourcefulness of life. We were in the desert, and the desert was blossoming, the desert was crawling. I had not seen 
anything like it since that spring day, in 1948, when we had been walking at the other end of the Mojave, near the 
great earthquake fault, down which the highway descends to San Bernardino and the orange groves. The elevation 
here is around four thousand feet and the desert is dotted with dark clumps of juniper. Suddenly, as we moved 
through the enormous emptiness, we became aware of an entirely unfamiliar interruption to the silence. Before, 
behind, to right and to left, the sound seemed to come from all directions. It was a small sharp crackling, like the 
ubiquitous frying of bacon, like the first flames in the kindling of innumerable bonfires. There seemed to be no 
explanation. And then, as we looked more closely, the riddle gave up its answer. Anchored to a stem of sagebrush, 
we saw the horny pupa of cicada. It had begun to split and the full-grown insect was in process of pushing its way 
out. Each time it struggled, its case of amber-colored chitin opened a little more widely. The continuous crackling 
that we heard was caused by the simultaneous emergence of thousands upon thousands of individuals. How long 
they had spent underground I could never discover. Dr. Edmund Jaeger, who knows as much about the fauna and 
flora of the Western deserts as anyone now living, tells me that the habits of this particular cicada have never been 
closely studied. He himself had never witnessed the mass resurrection upon which we had had the good fortune to 
stumble. All one can be sure of is that these creatures had spent anything from two to seventeen years in the soil, and 
that they had all chosen this particular May morning to climb out of the grave, burst their coffins, dry their moist 
wings and embark upon their life of sex and song. 


Three weeks later we heard and saw another detachment of the buried army coming out into the sun among the pines 
and the flowering fremontias of the San Gabriel Mountains. The chill of two thousand additional feet of elevation 
had postponed the resurrection; but when it came, it conformed exactly to the pattern set by the insects of the desert: 
the risen pupa, the crackle of splitting horn, the helpless imago waiting for the sun to bake it into perfection, and 
then the flight, the tireless singing, so unremitting that it becomes a part of the silence. The boys in the Reservations 
are doing their best; and perhaps, if they are given the necessary time and money, they may really succeed in making 
the planet uninhabitable. Applied Science is a conjuror, whose bottomless hat yields impartially the softest of 
Angora rabbits and the most petrifying of Medusas. But I am still optimist enough to credit life with invincibility, I 
am still ready to bet that the non-human otherness at the root of man's being will ultimately triumph over the all too 
human selves who frame the ideologies and engineer the collective suicides. For our survival, if we do survive, we 
shall be less beholden to our common sense (the name we give to what happens when we try to think of the world in 
terms of the unanalyzed symbols supplied by language and the local customs) than to our caterpillar- and cicada- 
sense, to intelligence, in other words, as it operates on the organic level. That intelligence is at once a will to 
persistence and an inherited knowledge of the physiological and psychological means by which, despite all the 


follies of the loquacious self, persistence can be achieved. And beyond survival is transfiguration; beyond and 
including animal grace is the grace of that other not-self, of which the desert silence and the desert emptiness are the 
most expressive symbols. 
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IDEOLOGY AND THE WELTANSCHAUUNG 
OF THE INTELLECTUALS 


Zygmunt Bauman 


It has often been noted that the word “ideology” in its nearly two centuries 
long history underwent a truly bewildering semantic change, acquiring in the end 
a meaning exactly contrary to its original connotation. Indeed, what more 
antagonistic semantic domains are there than truth and falsehood; science and 
common-sense beliefs; impartial, lasting knowledge and shifting, narrow- 
minded prejudice? 

The oppositions are so dazzlingly evident that they easily cast similarities ina 
deep shadow. What is lost in this contrast is the question of continuity—more 
importantly, the question of asemantic field which the two apparently antagonis- 
tic meanings of “ideology” share. This question may seem strange to a generation 
brought up to think of the unfolding of ideas in the undialectical terms of 
Thomas Kuhn's “paradigm”, which identifies logical contradiction with the 
mutual exclusiveness of underlying world-views. The question appears more 
obvious, even imperative, if instead of paradigms we think in terms of Michel 
Foucault” s “discursive formation”, which is defined by its remarkable capacity of 
“giving birth simultaneously and successively to mutually exclusive objects, 
without having to modify itself”. 

One can think of a number of reasons for placing the utility of the concept of 
discursive formation well above that of “paradigm”. The most obvious reason is 
that this concept helps to reveal the genuine dialectics of thought—its continuity, 
the semantic interdependence of oppositions, the mutual determination of 
objects allegedly subject to independent logics, and so on- But there are other 
reasons as well. The evident fact of the on-going communication between 
separate languages, so baffling from a Kuhnian perspective, appears all but 
natural. It becomes clear that far from being mutually exclusive, different “forms 
of life” are often members of the same discursive community and must acknow- 
ledge, even if only obliquely, their joint membership by engaging the other form 
in a competition. Above all, the discursive-formation perspective brings into 
relief the social mechanisms behind the unfolding of thought. If in the Kuhnian 
world society appears only to interfere with the smooth unfolding of the play 
between theory and evidence, the idea of discursive formation reveals society and 
its authority network as the sole material content of the articulation and delimi- 
tation of objects of discourse and the dispersion of statements which it contains 
and legitimises. One could say that Kuhn’s idea of the paradigm remains from 
the beginning to the end inside the discursive formation of ideology, which is the 
object of this essay—while Foucault's methodology offers the sought-after 
chance of stepping outside this formation so as to scrutinise and codify the rules 
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which made possible its emergence. 

But to return to our proper subject matter: it is the main contention of this 
essay that the problematics.of the theory of ideology, with all its bizarre turn- 
abouts and convolutions, can best be understood within that typically modern 
discourse of power which is associated with what has come to be described as the 
“civilising process”. This process has been variously analyzed in the past as the 
triumph of reason over ignorance; as the victory of sweetness and light over 
crude and uncouth existence; as the displacement of brutality and barbarism by 
politeness and gentle habits; as law and peaceful order replacing the fist and the 
pandemonium of universal war, as the taming of passions by civility and self- 
control. With a measure of emotional detachment, more becoming of the aca- 
demic mode, the process has been characterized as the rise to dominance of 
instrumental rationality over irrational behaviour; as the trading off of a part of 
freedom for a partial security, and the concomitant harnessing of aggression; as 
the imposition of the courtier’s ideal of homme honnête, and later of l'homme 
éclatré, upon successively lower rungs of the status ladder. 

The descriptions vary in the size and importance of the aspect of the process 
they capture. But none seems to grasp the main link in the long chain of historical 
transformations which Western European society went through in the course of 
the last three-and-a-half centuries. If the main link is the one which articulates all 
the others into a continuous chain, and thereby contains the key to the interde- 
pendence of all units of the totality, then the gradual emergence of the new form 
of management of the socially produced surplus seems to be a promising 
candidate. 

This form was indeed revolutionary and set the era of “civilisation” or, 
industrial capitalist society apart from the previously dominant type of society. In 
this old type, surplus value was extracted from the producers, so to speak, in leaps 
and bounds, say, once or several times during the annual cycle of the predomi- 
nantly agricultural production, in the form of rent, or a tax, tribute, or tithe. 
Owing to will or fear or both, the producer had to be made to part with a portion 
of his product. Once he had done that, he could be (and had to be to keep the 
process of production going) left alone. It was largely irrelevant for the circula- 
tion of surplus how he went about his daily business, how he admiinistered the 
activities of his body and soul. The only thing which mattered—the production of 
sur plus—was quite adequately taken care of by the double pressure of the natural 
cycle and the threat of what Ernest Gellner once called the “Dentistry State’ —a 
state specialising in extraction by torture. 

The advent of manufacture and the factory system, and later of market 
exchange integrating ever-lower rungs of the social ladder, ended this relatively 
simple method of surplus management. The extraction of surplus ceased to be 
the only task of the dominant class. Now it was to assume responsibility for the 
very production of surplus; producers could not be left alone and relied upon for 
the administration of their productive activities. Later on, with the spread of the 
market, they- had also to be induced to organize their life-process in a way 
befitting willing and pliable consumers. 
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These two different systems of surplus management were brought into being 
by two different types of power. The first type was to remain external and 
remote; its remoteness, or not-of-this-worldness, was heavily underlined by the 
sacralisation of the royal reign, which ceremoniously reproduced the immutabil- 
ity of the eternal order of supremacy. This supremacy boiled down in practice to 
the upward flow of agricultural surplus. In Georges Duby’s words, the whole 
system of feudalism could well be portrayed “as a method of keeping the 
stomachs of the barons and their retainers full’? Beyond these requirements, it 
was of little consequence what customs or habit ruled the daily life of the food 
suppliers. This was—if judged by the later standards—a time of rich and robust 
folk culture, which the Church, exacting and meticulous in its support for the 
divine rights of the earthly powers, was amazingly happy to leave to its own 
resources. 

The second type of power is much more complex. It needs to secure not merely 
the extraction of surplus once ina while, but the extraction of a continuous effort, 
day by day, hour by hour—an effort which is ruled by the rhythm of an external 
and often meaningless logic. Worse still, a commodity consumer, unlike a mere 
tax-paying subject, has to be a choice-making animal who will make the right 
choices. Hence he must be made responsive to externally manipulative stimuli if 
his choices are to become equally manipulable and by the same token predictable. 
This new task requires—to employ Foucault's distinction—a “power of disci- 
pline”, rather than the old type of “sovereign power”. The object of the new type 
of power is not the wealth or the goods possessed or produced by the subject, but 
- directly his labour, time and mode of life. It is the body and the soul of the subject 
which are to be manipulated. “This new mechanism of power’—to quote 
Foucault—"is more dependent upon bodies and what they do than upon the 
Earth and its products. . .. It is a type of power which is constantly exercised by 
means of surveillance rather than in discontinuous manner by means of a system 
of levies or obligations distributed over time”.? 

Thus, the new power reaches parts former powers could not reach. It pene- . 
trates deeply into the mundane daily activities of its subjects. It makes a bid for 
the totality of their bodily actions. This aim cannot be achieved with the old 
means. It certainly cannot be attained with the help of the distant, invisible 
king-God, symbolising the intractable order of the universe; it cannot be recalled 
periodically, on the day when the levy or the tithe are due for payment. The new 
power must employ new resources. l 

The new, much more ambitious, ubiquitous, all-penetrating order cannot rely 
on the ritual invocation of the divine rights of the sovereign. It can rule only in 
the name of the norm, of a pattern of normality, with which it identifies itself. 
Since normality means in the end a continuous rhythm of bodily exertion and the 
unbroken chain of repeatable choices, it can be maintained only by a dense web of 
interlocking authorities in constant communication with the subject and in a 
proximity to the subject which permits a perpetual surveillance of his life- 
process. Old forms are transformed into such authorities, and new authorities are 
brought to life. Thus families and sexual functions of the body are deployed in the 
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new role: churches become teachers of business virtues and hard work; factories 
and poorhouses join forces in instilling the habit of continuous effort; idiosyn- 
crasy and non-rhythmical life is criminalised, medicalised or phychiatrised; 
individualised training by apprenticeship or personal service is replaced with a 
uniform system of education aimed at instilling universal skills and, above all, a 
habit of universal and continuous discipline. No single power is now total, like 
that claimed by the absolute monarch. This web of authoritative relations 
nevertheless reaches the kind of totality no power had dreamed of reaching 
before. It now legislates for the whole of the individual's life, though the 
legislation is exercised surreptitiously by developing within the individual a 
tendency to a specifically patterned conduct. The sovereignty is always self- 
confined. There are no limits to the greed of the norm. 

This is the origin of Freud’s “garrison in the conquered city”. i Contrary to what 
Freud implied, this garrison is not an inescapable effect of social life, a universal 
sediment of the eternal struggle between the prerequisites of the “life in com- 
mon” and intractable selfishness of the biological essence of man. It appears to 
be, instead, a historical event and a human accomplishment. It was brought into 
being by a concerned, though uncoordinated, action of a plethora of crisscrossing 
and overlapping authorities, alongside the emergence of the new bourgeois order 
of society. These authorities were established through a discourse which 
spawned numberless variants and transubstantiations of the essential opposition 
between the human and the animal. 

“Disciplinary power”, which aimed at the drill, regimentation and routinisa- 
tion of the human body, was not, of course, an invention of the seventeenth 
century. It was, rather, its discovery. The universal control-by-surveillance 
employed for centuries—effectively, though matter-of-factly, by communities 
and woven in the thick and tightly knit tissue of the reproduction of 
quotidianity—was now lifted to the level of public consciousness, articulated as a 
problem calling for conscious design, specialised institutions, and their re- 
deployment in the relationship between classes. It reached the consciousness 
level once the communities (whether parishes, guilds or villages) and their 
essentially unstretchable resources became insufficient as the means of the 
reproduction of quotidianity. The masses of “unattached” people—vagrants, 
vagabonds, “dangerous classes" —were the first categories to “be seen”. By virtue 
of remaining outside the network of communal surveillance, these groups, so to 
say, made visible what had been unseen before; they prompted action where 
customs and unreflected practices had ruled before. These people had to become 
the concern of societal agencies, of legislators, of centrally administered organs of 
coercion. But the latter were singularly unprepared for the task, never before 
having been engaged directly in the reproduction of daily life. Communities lost 
their grip on quotidianity—but no other agency, for the time being, was prepared 
to step into their place. This crisis of power was the basis of the Hobbesian 
question, “How is society possible?”, and it found its response in the entirely new 
role assigned to the Prince. 

The Prince was now to be in charge of the surveillance power. The communal 
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practice of “I watch you, you watch me” was articulated as a postulate of one 
category of people watching another. Disciplinary power turned into the vehicle 
of the asymmetry of class relations. Great numbers of people were now seen as 
having to be assisted (and, if necessary, goaded) to become “truly human”; a few 
were to adjust themselves to the new role of tutors and guardians of the process. 
It was essentially this new historical constellation, and the power crisis it. 
generated, which strengthened the popularity of a great number of related 
concepts (civilisation, Kultwr, Bildung, refinement, ideology, enlightenment, 
etc.). As we will see later, these concepts tried to capture and articulate this new 
situation—in a way which was unmistakably tainted with the group experience 
of the articulators. This disciplinary power sought to totally assault and virtually 
destroy popular culture; it sought the cruel repression of popular rebellions, of 
traditional (but now redefined as “deviant”) conduct, of popular festivals, of 
heterodox beliefs and of “witchcraft’—a process brilliantly documented for 
France by Muchembled and, for England, by Stephen and Eileen Yeo.‘ In the 
course of this struggle, the human condition acquired a new conceptualisation. It 
appeared now as a drama of Manichean forces of passion and reason, of the crude 
and the refined, of the beastly and the human. “Rule over the fish in the sea, the 
birds of heaven, and every living thing that moves upon the earth” was no more a 
gift of God to be enjoyed in peace. The subjugation of the animal” man came to 
be a major concern for humans. One had to lift oneself to the human condition, 
being a human came to be a task, an accomplishment, a duty.’ : 
Three aspects of this new conceptualisation of the human condition deserve 
special comment: l 
1. The “duality” of human nature is seen to have a vertical dimension. The two 
antagonistic constituents of the self are conceptualised as stages of a process: 
through hard work and constant vigilance, one is to be displaced and replaced by ` 
another. Man becomes an unfinished product or, rather, raw stuff to be shaped 
and moulded into a human form. He becomes an object of activity, variously 
called culture, civilisation, Bildung, refinement—all these nouns, as Lucien 
Febvre pointed out,‘ originally connoted a transitive activity and not (as was later 
the case) achieved states of being. . 
2. Vertical and processual in its application to the life cycle of the individual, this 
duality is employed synchronically and horizontally in thinking about groups in 
their reciprocal relations within societies, or about relations between societies 
themselves. The human-animal dichotomy is projected upon the superiority- 
inferiority relations between collectivities or categories: adults and children, men 
and women, sane and mad, civilised and barbarians, gentlemen and the masses. 
In the vocabulary of the Enlightenment, the masses were described as “les 
bétes-féroces, furieux, imbéciles, fous, aveugles”. As Voltaire wrote in his note- 
books, “The people will always be composed of brutes;. the people is between 
man and beast”’.’ 
3. There is a third element invisibly present in the dichotomy of homo duplex: 
the positing of an agent in the passage from passion to reason, and the guarding 
of the supremacy of the reasonable over the passion-bound. The nature of this 
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agent is determined by the nature of the basic dichotomy. It is an agent simul- 
taneously enlightening and repressing, benevolent and high-handed, offering 
the light of reason but applying a harsh medicine for the good of those reluctant 
or too indolent to accept the offer willingly. Superior knowledge and superior 
force, guidance and discipline, reason and power, come together as they do in the 
symbolic unity of the patriarchal father. Knowledge and power are meant for 
each other; disaster follows their divorce. For Diderot, “instruire une nation, s'est 
la civiliser; y éteindre les connaissances, c'est la ramener à l'état primitif de 
Barbarie”. According to Condorcet, "ce n'est point la politique des princes, ce sont 
les lumières des peuples civilisés”, which will guarantee peace and progress on: 
earth. A half century later, Guizot would castigate England for its emphasis solely 
on social development, with dire neglect for the refinement of spirit, and 
Germany for the reverse blunder: the failure to incorporate its thought into the 
business of social administration. 

It was within this discourse constituted by the opposition between reason and 
passion that the concept of ideology was originally articulated, and it is there that 
it remains firmly entrenched. To Destutt de Tracy, commonly acknowledged as 
the person responsible for the coining of the word, ideology was to be a 
meta-theory of the moral and political sciences and of the “great activities which 
immediately influence the prosperity of society”. The significance of ideology 
would consist solely in its practical applications; its many concerns would be 
united by the power of action, all of them bent on enhancing. Power would be the 
content and the consequence of all the tasks ideology would have to put in front 
of itself: the science of communicating ideas, of entrenching logic in human 

_ conduct, of forming morality, of regulating desires, of education—in short, all the 
tasks of uniting the efforts of the human arts in “regulating society in such a way 
that man finds there the most help and the least possible annoyance from his 
own kind”.8 The Institut Nationale, created to cultivate ideology as the practical 
science of the regulation of society, declared a public competition on the topic 

“What are the institutions for establishing morality in a people?” Tracy, Volnay, 
‘Cabanis, Laplace, Chénier and other members of the Institut, the leading lights of 
post-revolutionary Paris, gathered around the salon of Madame Helvétius, know- 
ing well what the answer should be. Tracy in fact noted the answer on the 
margins of his reading of Spinoza: the good and bad tendengy of our will is always 
directly proportional to the extent and exactitude of our knowledge. Knowledge 
is power over will. The idea of ideology implied confidence in the essential 
malleability of popular culture in the hands of the legislator, and in the crucial 
role of the ideologist in the legislator’s effort to create a conscious, rational, 
ideological order.? Now, with the revolution triumphant in the name of reason, 
the time had perhaps arrived to realise the dream expressed by d'Holbach in his 
La politique naturelle: “Enlightened policies insure that every citizen will be 
happy in the rank where birth placed him. There exists a happiness for all 
classes; where the state is properly constituted, there emerges a chain of felicity 
extending from the monarch to the peasant. The happy man rarely considers 
leaving his sphere... The people are satisfied as long as they do not suffer; - 
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limited to their simple, natural needs, their view rarely extends beyond”. By 
offering “the most help and the least possible annoyance”, ideology was to help 
the legislator by enlightening his policies. 

If the dichotomy of passion and reason implies that man, unless taught and 
trained, may well act against his own good interest, then it also implies a 
profound lack of preordained coordination between needs and wants. Needs are 
what reason dictates; wants are what passion prompts. The subordination of 
wants to needs is therefore a task which may, and should, be accomplished for the 
sake of man himself—“in his best interest”. From its very birth, the idea of 
ideology as the scientific code of enlightened policy allowed for the possibility 
that making people happy may involve forcing them to abandon their wants, 
making them do what they would rather not. 

The distinction between wants and needs therefore constitutes the discourse 
of power. This distinction does not, by itself, determine political alignments— 
the attitude of support or dissent towards a specific power structure in the here 
and now. It provides, however, for the possibility of both attitudes. It allows for 
an account of the human condition as “knowing not what they truly need”; or 
“wanting what they truly do not need”; or “wanting not what they truly need”. It 
opens up a number of interpretations, some readily classifiable as conservative, 
others as revolutionary. The gap between wants and needs may be accounted for 
by reference to the inbred or native obtuseness or selfishness of particular 
collectivities, which cannot lift themselves by their own resources to the level of a 
genuine understanding of their conditions. The same gap may also be explained 
by manipulation, conspiracy, deception by existing powers, or by the barriers to 
self-awareness entailed in the immediate context of life-business. The interpre- 
tations may lead to conclusions likely to be plotted on the opposite extremes of 
the political spectrum. All of them, however, remain inside the same discursive 
formation: the discursive formation of disciplinary. power. 

This discourse establishes the indispensability of an external factor in the 
process leading to the discovery of, and the submission to, the dictate of reason. It 
also delegitimises the authority of the individual or a group of individuals in 
determining the action which reason requires. It denies the self-sufficiency of 
man in finding out about and following the advice of reason. By the same token, it 
establishes the necessity of power as a positive or negative, but always irremov- 
able, element of the human condition. The rationality of the latter is incomplete 
without power. So is man’s urge toward the good life. Metaphorically speaking, 
in the secular version of the search for the meaning of life (i.e., where salvation is 
re-phrased as the good life), the discourse of ideology parallels the Catholic, in 
‘contrast to the dissident Churches’, conceptualisation. 

But the power that the concept of ideology calls into being and legitimises is 
not any power. As with all power, it is concerned with making people do what 
otherwise they would not, or allowing them to do what they evidently are not 
doing. But the kind of power generated and sustained within the ideological 
discourse achieves this change in human behaviour by specific means. These 
means belong to the category of persuasion. They invariably consist of the supply 
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of information and the argument. They are conversational means. They operate 
through a debate in the course of which a modification of the partner’s motives, 
mental map or imagination is sought. The modification is to be attained through 
either legitimation of evidence or interpretation heretofore illegitimate, or 
through the delegitimation of currently accepted evidence and interpretations. In 
both cases, the essential strategy is to change the beliefs of the partner. The 
debate which is to accomplish this is envisaged as inherently asymmetrical. It is 
waged between the knowing and the ignorant; between teachers and the taught; 
between those who enjoy a certain privileged access to good knowledge and those 
who have not sought, or do not seek, such access. 

In short, the drama of ideology is played in the world of ideas. As Destutt de 
Tracy put it in his Mémoire sur la faculté de penser: “Nothing exists for us except 
by the idea we have of it, because our ideas are our whole being, our existence 
itself”. Ideas make the world we know; ideas’ may therefore change this world. 
The ideological discourse establishes ideas as power; and power as the adminis- 
tration of ideas. 

In this perspective, the allegedly radical change of meaning which the word 
“ideology” has undergone since the heyday of the Institut Nationale seems much 
less dramatic. This change certainly did not involve an abandonment or even a 
substantial transformation of the original discursive formation. The change did 
not go far beyond a mere terminological re-shuffle. This verbal shift was all the 
easier and more convenient for the discrediting of the term “ideology” in the 
wake of the famous condemnation of ideology by Napoleon after Malet’s abor- 
tive conspiracy of December 1812. ("We must lay the blame for the ills that our 
fair France has suffered on ideology, that shadowy metaphysics which subtly 
searches for first causes on which to base the legislation of peoples, rather than 
making use of laws known to the human heart and of the lessons of histo- 
ry... . Indeed, who was it that proclaimed the principle of insurrection to be a 
duty? Who educated the people and attributed to it a sovereignty which it was 
incapable of exercising?) Having characterised the concept of ideology as a 
straightforward power-bid, Napoleon rendered difficult, if not fully ineffective, 
further attempts to legitimise it in terms of the impartial sovereignty of reason. 
From that moment on, any self-confessed preaching of ideology was inextricably 
associated with power disputes. More often than not, particularly since the 
Mannheim-induced renaissance of the word, ideology was now cast on the side of 
wants rather than needs, partiality of interests rather than universal wae 
self-inflicted or enforced error rather than sound judgment, the contingent “i 
rather than the compelling “ought”. But the structure of the discursive eration 
within which this terminological reversal took place remained intact. Indeed, the 
very continuity of this structure rendered the reversal possible. 

For a sociologist, then, a central task is to locate the structurally determined 
group experience which lent itself to being articulated into a Weltanschauung 
presupposed by the concept of ideology; to find a group which could proclaim 
with reason and conviction, with Destutt de Tracy, that “our ideas are our whole 
being, our existence itself” (or, for that matter, with Marx—that “ideas turn into 
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a material force once they capture the masses”). Not unexpectedly, the search 
turns towards intellectuals—people who, in Lewis Coser’s words, "live for, 
rather than off, ideas”’.'° 

A full study revealing the resonance between the discourse of ideology and the 
group experience of intellectuals would of course require an extended and 
detailed documentation covering both the macro-social circumference of the 
phenomenon and its micro-social structure. I have to confine myself here to an 
inventory of such attributes of the intellectual mode of life as may assist the 
explanatory understanding of the emergence, and sustenance, of the conception 
of the world as a battle of ideas waged between reason and error, a battle in which 
the men of ideas play the role of generals. I must leave aside the particular 
circumstances of eighteenth and early-nineteenth century France, Germany, or 
Russia, where three different but related varieties of intellectuals were sedi- 
mented in the widening gulf between outlived power structures and a new 
network of social dependencies and reciprocities. In these countries, it suffices to 
note that there emerged a legitimation gap which created a demand, and an 
opportunity, for these intellectuals to appear as free-lance actors in the drama of 
power. 

The crisis of the traditional forms of political sociability (by which I mean the 
organised mode of relations between subjects and the rulers) rendered them 
incapable of securing the kind of continuous discipline the emergent social order 
required. This legitimation gap was subsequently filled by soczétés de pensée, the 
focal points of new political sociability developing within the empty shell of the 
old. The new sociability was founded, in the words of the French historian 
Francois Furet, on that confused thing called “opinion,” which was generated in 
cafés, salons, lodges, societies, and individual colleges integrated by correspon- 
dence. Separated from all practical levels of power, the individuals engaged in the 
domain of sociability-by-opinion perceived its impotence ås the unhampered and 
uncompromising rule of thought. Untroubled by cumbersome practicalities of 
social action, and never confronted with the necessity of humiliating comprom- 
ise or trade-off or the need to accept grudgingly the possible while dreaming of 
the ideal, they could (and they did) conceive of a social world subject solely to the 
rule of reason. Not for the first and not for the last time, marginality conceived of 
itself as sovereignty. In the domain of sociability-by-opinion, nothing counted 
but the power of persuasion and the authority of argument. Only wisdom, 
incarnate in compelling logical wizardry, could command there. Cafés and salons 
were parliaments permanently in session. The debate was continuous. There was 
nobody present except participants. It seemed that only the power of thought 
guided the course of the debate; no privileges of birth, rank, or money were 
allowed to intefere with the ultimate victory of better argument. 

The unmistakable and distinctive quality of intellectual groupings—variously 
referred to as the intellectual style, or mode, or culture—can thus be traced back 
to the emergence of a self-monitoring community of men engaged full or 
part-time in argument about issues somewhat detached from the concerns and 
preoccupations of their more mundane, banausic activities. This phenomenon 
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has received the fullest analysis to date in Jirgen Habermas’ impressive study of 
the structure of “the public sphere”. As Habermas indicates, the community in 
question was constituted by the activity of discussion. This development was 
virtually unprecedented. A community constituted by discussion was likely to 
conceive of the world as a predominantly verbal activity. Such a community was 
also prone to attach to its argumentation a peculiar potency to influence and alter 
the state of things; it tended to conceive of /exis (the activity of talking) as praxis, 
or action. The way in which the intellectual community was formed and sus- 
tained goes a long way towards explaining its specifically intellectual bias in 
favour of thought as well as its latent tendency to play down the limits imposed 
upon the potential of thought, definition, motive, or will by elements of reality 
which resisted being “verbalised away”.!! 

There were other features of the group-constitutive debate which help us to 
understand thé conception of the social world as a battle of ideologies. The 
intellectual debate was seen as being waged outside the context of those mun- 
dane, self-interested concerns which engaged the participants at other times in 
their capacity as “private persons’’"—as household heads, property managers, 
breadwinners. An invisible wall seemed to rise between the two roles the 
participants played in their lives. They entered debate as private persons, but the 
debate required—and implied by the sheer fact of being carried out as a debate— 
that the rules which governed their private actions were to be declared irrelevant 
for the duration of the debate. In consequence, the dependencies which so 
evidently confined their freedom in mundane life seemed (counterfactually) to 
stop short of the debating chamber. If debate were to go on and pursue its 
declared objective—the conviction of truth—then the participants were to be 
forced to agree not to recognise their external constraints. They were to relate to 
each other solely through arguments aimed at common themes. Whatever 
relative superiority emerged during the debate was supposed to be fully explic- 
able in reference to the strength of the argument advanced; no other criteria of 
superiority or inferiority were allowed. Social position, status, power connections 
and other properties which constituted the private identities of the participants 
were either silenced or proclaimed unrelated to the topic at hand. The politics of 
equality provided the experiential basis from which the ideas of “species being”, 
“man as such”, “the essence of man” or, indeed, “pure reason”, were perpetually 
generated. i 

As might be expected, the fictitous assumptions and the counterfactual rules of 
the debate which constituted the intellectual mode of life were first applied and 
entrenched in fields relatively remote from the concerns of daily life; or, rather, 
in those fields which were only weakly controlled by the powers-that-be, and 
which were therefore capable of being easily annexed and self-governed. Such 
fields came to be known in the eighteenth century as “art” or, sometimes, 
“culture”. It was over these weakest links in the chain of established power that 
the debating public first asserted its authority, establishing an early prototype of 
the “Yenan republic” in which it could deploy and test its own rules. Debating 
societies, salons, cafés, were simultaneously the conquered territories and invad- 
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ing armies. What came to be known as culture was a hypostatized mode of life 
that these armies administered within their territories. Inasmuch as art and 
culture had been constituted (as had everything else conceived within the intel- 
lectual mode) as “meaningful” or “significant’—and not merely useful or 
efficient—objects and actions, they were seen to be natural and undisputed 
domains of intellectual authority. Since rarely challenged by alternative powers, 
art and culture appeared to be administered by the rules of argumentative 
consensus. Their evaluation seemed to claim no other ground but that of an 
achieved consensus always renewable in a free debate between equals. It was this 
quality of consensus-producing debate—its purity and freedom from foreign 
contaminants—which was generalised as the philosophical principle of objectiv- 
ity of judgment. As John Stuart Mill was to say, “[the] beliefs which we have most 
warrant for, have no safeguard to rest on, but a standing invitation to the whole 
world to prove them unfounded”. !? 

This valuation of objectivity seemed safe and sound in a debate whichis was the 
whole world; it was less secure in a world which refused to be a debate. If 
intellectuals were ever to use in wider battles the armour forged by the smithy of 
cultural argument, if they were ever to move beyond the confines of their “Yenan 
republic’, they ,had to confront the task of re-negotiating fields other than 
culture—fields like economics or politics, which were under the control of 
different authorities, but which were nevertheless capable of being conquered by 
terms similar to those already worked out for the articulation of the domain of art 
and culture. 

Naturally, the intellectual mode of life complete with its counterfactual 
assumptions served as the starting point of this re-negotiation. The substance of 
the re-negotiation was the universal extension of the principle of objectivity, 
which was understood to be’ the monopoly of argumentative consensus in the 
grounding of legitimate beliefs. The principle of objectivity demanded, for 
example, a rejection of the principle cuius regio, eius religio. It militated against 
the criteria of individual or group utility. It was, in essence, conceptualised in 
opposition to any non-intellectual power over the authority of argument. The 
moment the intellectual mode of life stepped over the boundary of its proper, 
self-administered enclave, its matter-of-fact, unproblematic rules of consensus 
reached the level of conscious articulation in such oppositions as objectivity and 
bias, reason and interest, universal truth and selfish ends. The various opposites 
all reflected the new experience of a resistance of alien forms of power to 
authority grounded in the intellectual way. 

For a community constituted by discussion and argument, all other groups or 
structures appear as so many obstacles to the smooth unraveling of argumenta- 
tive consensus. The limits imposed on intellectually administered authority are 
experienced as the stubbornness of counter-beliefs; as unwholesome and obsti- 
nate ideas which would not stand that test, which was binding within the 

“liberated territory” of argument. This amazing refractoriness of not-properly- 
grounded beliefs could be understood only as an effect of the breaching of rules 
which, if applied, would soon disclose these beliefs’ groundlessness. This self- 
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understanding of argumentation preceded inquiry; as such, it was immune to the 
test of refutation. Each successive failure to stamp out the beliefs which did not 
pass muster was seen as another confirmation that the understanding was 
correct and “objective” in the first place. 

The idea of breaching the rules brings the rules themselves up to the level of 
consciousness. The counterfactual assumptions which underlay the exercise of 
authority inside the intellectual community were now codified into a set of 
stipulations which the world at large was supposed to observe. This codification 
took the form of the vision of “undistorted communication”. Given this name 
quite recently by Jurgen Habermas, this vision in its essence has been upheld for a 
very long time in a variety of circles: in post-Marxian diagnoses of false con- 
sciousness; in claims about the ideological impact of daily life or state ideological 
apparatuses; in Weber’s concept of the ideal type, which postulated the possibil- 
ity of knowledgeable actors rationally pursuing their interests; and, more gener- 
ally, in the universal belief that ignorance equals error and that error derives 
from the insufficient control of reason over conduct. In this sense, Habermas’ 
vision of “undistorted communication” crowns some two centuries of negotia- 
tion guided by the intellectualist utopia of the world re-made after the pattern of 
intellectual community, a world organised as an unbridled debate and grounded 
on the principles of equality, power of argument and the openness of consensus 
to scrutiny and criticism. 

. The two successive meanings commonly attached to the word “ideology” 
marked (and perhaps still mark) the role assigned to the secular powers-that-be 
in bringing about the realisation of this intellectualist utopia. Sometimes these 
powers have been trusted as the major levers of change; sometimes they are cast, 
in disappointment, into the role of villains of the piece, i.e., as the very source and 
agent of ignorance. The most dramatic changes in the perception of political 
authority have not, however, modified the essential features of this world-view. 
On the contrary, the continuity of this Weltanschauung organised by the intellec- 
tualist utopia is the very condition which makes feasible the above-mentioned 
fluctuations of meaning of the concept of ideology. 

The perception of the world as a battle between reason and error—as a 
“civilising” struggle of reason against passion, of true against false interests, of 
needs against wants—reserves the word “ideology” for either side of the barri- 
cade and articulates men and women as bundles of motives. These motives are 
represented as the principal objects of social action. Action upon motives, aimed 
at their alteration, is articulated as the main lever of social change as such, 
indeed—for all practical intents and purposes—as social change itself. By the 
same token, individuals, groups or institutions devoted to the dissemination of 
ideas and thus acting upon motives, are cast in the role of the subjects of 
change—as its principal initiators and agents. Among such individuals, groups 
or institutions a special role is allocated to those who have a privileged access to 
reason and operate reliable methods of correcting erroneous judgments. In a 
world conceived as a permanent “learn in” or “teach in” session, such individuals, 
groups or institutions are related to the rest of society after the pattern of 
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teachers. 

The concept of ideology Belongs in sum, to the rhetoric of power. It is in full 
harmony with the modern form of power as a disciplining force. But within this: 
modern form it articulates the power struggle as seen from the perspective of the 
intellectual mode of life. In its pragmatic repercussions, the concept of ideology 
articulates the intellectualist bid for authority; it conceptualises the world in a 
way which locates the intellectuals alongside the strategic boundaries where 
problems, interests and programmes are delineated and verbalised. To conclude 
in this way is not to draw conclusions about the cognitive usefulness of the 
concept of ideology. The concept, as I have tried to show, is interwoven with the 
type of social reality it attempts to capture. It was born as a response to a new 
historical situation and then became a factor in promoting one of its resolutions. 
The question of “cognitive relevance” in the sense of truth as correspondence 
does not, therefore, arise. What has been emphasised—in opposition to many 
recent and highly fashionable denunciations of the theory of ideology—is that 
the questioning of the concept of ideology makes sense only as the questioning of 
the specific socio-historical constellation with which the concept has been 
inextricably intertwined. This constellation of disciplinary power is an historical 
development which the “icieological” perspective takes for granted: it “natura- 
lises” its products and never looks beyond the universe which it has constituted. 
Conservative or radical in its current political applications, the perspective of 
ideology is bound to remain within the horizon drawn by a social system in which 
the asymmetry of power is the indispensable vehicle of social reproduction. 

Within this horizon, no doubt, the ideological perspective tends to illuminate 
some aspects of social reproduction better than others. Among the factors 
confining and channelling human agency and its choices, it brings to light 
pressures variously called “socialization”, “cultural influences”, “distorted com- 
munication”, “propaganda”, “linguistic deprivation”, or “false consciousness”. 
Yet it leaves pre-discursive practices of bodily drill in the shadows. Inadvertently, 
the perspective of ideology translates the political issue of the relationship 
between the controllers and the controlled into the theoretical issue of the 
relationship between enlightened reason and ignorant superstition. 
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THE THEORY OF THE VERB 
By Michel Foucault 


The proposition is to language what representation is to thought, at once its most general and most elementary form, 
since as soon as it is broken down we no longer encounter the discourse but only its elements, in the form of so 
much scattered raw material. Below the proposition we do indeed find words, but it is not in them that language is 
created. It is true that in the beginning man emitted only simple cries, but these did not begin to be language until 
they contained - if only within their mono-syllable - a relation that was of the order of a proposition. The yell of the 
primitive man in a struggle becomes a true word only when it is no longer the lateral expression of his pain, and 
when it has validity as a judgement or as a statement of the type 'I am choking’ [27]. What con-stitutes a word as a 
word and raises it above the level of cries and noises is the proposition concealed within it. If the wild man of 
Aveyron did not attain to speech, it was because words remained for him merely the vocal marks of things and of the 
impressions that those things made upon his mind; they had acquired no propositional value. He could, it is true, 
pronounce the word 'milk' when a bowl of milk was put in front of him; but that was merely 'the confused expression 
of that alimentary liquid, of the vessel containing it, and of the desire produced by it' [28]; the word never became a 
sign representing the thing, for at no point did he ever wish to say that the milk was hot, or ready, or expected. It is 
in fact the proposition that detaches the vocal sign from its immediate expressive values and establishes its supreme 
linguistic possibility. For Classical thought, language begins not with expression, but with discourse. When one says 
‘no’, one is not translating one's refusal into a mere cry; one is contracting into the form of a single word ‘an entire 
proposition: ... I do not feel that, or I do not believe that' [29].' Let us go directly to the proposition, the essential 
object of gram-mar' [30]. In the proposition, all the functions of language are led back to the three elements that 
alone are indispensable to the formation of a proposition: the subject, the predicate, and the link between them. Even 
then, the subject and predicate arc of the same nature, since the pro-position affirms that the one is identical to or 
akin to the other; it is there-fore possible for them, under certain conditions, to exchange functions. The only 
difference, though it is a decisive one, is that manifested by the irreducibility of the verb: as Hobbes [31] says: 


In every proposition three things are to be considered, viz. the two names, which are the subject 
and the predicate, and their copulation; both which names raise in our mind the thought of one 

and the same thing; but the copulation makes us think of the cause for which those names were 
imposed on that thing. 


The verb is the indispensable condition for all discourse; and wherever it does not exist, at least by implication, it is 
not possible to say that there is language. All nominal propositions conceal the invisible presence of a verb, and 
Adam Smithy] thinks that, in its primitive form, language was com-posed only of impersonal verbs (such as ‘it is 
raining’ or ‘it is thundering’), and that all the other parts of discourse became detached from this original verbal core 


as so many derived and secondary details. The threshold of language lies at the point where the verb first appears. 
This verb must therefore be treated as a composite entity, at the same time a word among other words, subjected to 
the same rules of case and agreement as other words, and yet set apart from all other words, in a region which is not 
that of the spoken, but rather that from which one speaks. It is on the fringe of discourse, at the connection between 
what is said and what is saying itself, exactly at that point where signs are in the process of becoming language. 


It is this function that we must now examine - by stripping the verb of all that has constantly overlaid and obscured 
it. We must not stop, as Aristotle did, at the fact that the verb signifies tenses (there are many other words, adverbs, 
adjectives, nouns, that can carry temporal sig-nifications). Nor must we stop, as Scaliger did, at the fact that it 
expresses actions or passions, whereas nouns denote things - and permanent things (for there is precisely the very 
noun ‘action’ to be considered). Nor must we attach importance, as Buxtorf did, to the different persons of the verb, 
for these can also be designated by certain pronouns. What we must do before all else is to reveal, in all clarity, the 
essential function of the verb: the verb affirms, it indicates 'that the discourse in which this word is employed is the 
discourse of a man who does not merely conceive of nouns, but judges them’ [33]. A proposition exists-and 
discourse too-when we affirm the existence of an attributive link between two things, when we say that this is that 
[34]. The entire species of the verb may be reduced to the single verb that signifies to be. All the others secretly 
make use of this unique function, but they have hidden it beneath a layer of determinations: attributes have been 
added to it, and instead of saying 'I am singing’, we say "I sing’ [35]; indications of time have been added, and 
instead of saying ‘before now I am singing’, we say 'I sang’; lastly, certain languages have integrated the subject itself 
into their verbs, and thus we find the Romans saying, not ego vivit, but vivo. All of this is merely accretion and 
sedimentation around and over a very slight yet essential verbal function, 'there is only the verb fo be . . . that has re- 
mained in this state of simplicity’ [36]. The entire essence of language is concentrated in that singular word. Without 
it, everything would have remained silent, and though men, like certain animals, would have been able to make use 
of their voices well enough, yet not one of those cries hurled through the jungle would ever have proved to be the 
first link in the great chain of language. 


In the Classical period, language in its raw state - that mass of signs impressed upon the world in order to exercise 
our powers of inter-rogation - vanished from sight, but language itself entered into new rela-tions with being, ones 
more difficult to grasp, since it is by means of a word that language expresses being and is united to it; it affirms 
being from within itself; and yet it could not exist as language if that word, on its own, were not, in advance, 
sustaining all possibility of discourse. With-out a way of designating being, there would be no language at all; but 
without language, there would be no verb fo be, which is only one part of language. This simple word is the 
representation of being in language; but it is equally the representative being of language - that which, by enabling 
language to affirm what it says, renders it susceptible of truth or error. In this respect it is different from all the signs 
that may or may not be consistent with, faithful to, or well adapted to, what they designate, but that are never true or 
false. Language is, wholly and entirely, dis-course; and it is so by virtue of this singular power of a word to leap 
across the system of signs towards the being of that which is signified. But from where does this power derive? And 
what is this meaning, which, by overflowing the words containing it, forms the basis of the proposition? The 
grammarians of Port-Royal said that the meaning of the verb to be was affirmation - which indicated well enough in 
what region of language its absolute privilege lay, but not at all in what it consisted. We must not imagine that the 
verb to be contains the idea of affirmation, for the word affirmation itself, and also the word yes, contain it equally 
well [37]; what the verb to be provides is rather the affirmation of the idea. But is the affirmation of an idea also the 
expression of its existence? This is in fact what Bauzee thinks, and he also takes it to be one reason why variations 
of time have been concentrated into the form of the verb: for the essence of things does not change, it is only their 
existence that appears and disappears, it is only their existence that has a past and a future [38]. To which Condillac 
can observe in reply that if existence can be withdrawn from things, this must mean that it is no more than an 
attribute, and that the verb can affirm death as well as existence. The only thing that the verb affirms is the 
coexistence of two representations: for example, those of a tree and greenness, or of man and existence or death; this 
is why the tenses of verbs do not indicate the time when things existed in the absolute, but a relative system of 
anteriority or simultaneity between different things [39]. Coexistence is not, in fact, an attribute of the thing itself; it 
is no more than a form of the representation: to say that the greenness and the tree coexist is to say that they are 
linked together in all, or most of, the impressions I receive. 


So that the essential function of the verb to be is to relate all language to the representation that it designates. The 
being towards which it spills over its signs is neither more nor less than the being of thought. Com-paring language 
to a picture, one late-eighteenth-century grammarian defines nouns as forms, adjectives as colours, and the verb as 
the canvas itself, upon which the colours are visible. An invisible canvas, entirely overlaid by the brightness and 
design of the words, but one that provides language with the site on which to display its painting. What the verb 
designates, then, is the representative character of language, the fact that it has its place in thought, and that the only 
word capable of crossing the frontier of signs and providing them with a foundation in truth never attains to anything 
other than representation itself. So that the function of the verb is found to be identified with the mode of existence 
of language, which it traverses throughout its length: to speak is at the same time to represent by means of signs and 
to give signs a synthetic form governed by the verb. As Destutt says, the verb is attribution, the sustaining power, 


and the form of all attributes: 


The verb fo be is found in all propositions, because we cannot say that a thing is in such and 
such a way without at the same time saying that it is... But this word is which is in all 
propositions is always a part of the attribute [predicate] in those propositions, it is always the 
beginning and the basis of the attribute, it is the general and common attribute [40]. 


It will be seen how the function of the verb, once it had reached this point of generality, had no other course but to 
become dissociated, as soon as the unitary domain of general grammar itself disappeared. When the dimension of 
the purely grammatical was opened up, the proposition was to become no more than a syntactical unit. The verb was 
merely to figure in it along with all the other words, with its own system of agreement, inflections, and cases. And at 
the other extreme, the power of mani-festation of language was to reappear in an autonomous question, more archaic 
than grammar. And throughout the nineteenth century, language was to be examined in its enigmatic nature as verb: 
in that region where it is nearest to being, most capable of naming it, of transmitting or giving effulgence to its 
fundamental meaning, of rendering it absolutely mani-fest. From Hegel to Mallarme, this astonishment in the face of 
the relations of being and language was to counterbalance the reintroduction of the verb into the homogeneous order 
of grammatical functions. 


[27] Destutt de Tracy, Elements d'ldeologie, t. II, p. 87. 


[28] J. Itard, Rapport sur les nouveaux developpements de Victor de 1'Aveyron, 1964 edn., p. 209. 


[29] Destutt de Tracy, Elements d'ldeologie, t. II, p. 60. 


[30] U. Domergue, Grammaire generate analytique, p. 34. 


[31] Hobbes, Logic, chap. III, section 3. 


[32] Adam Smith, Considerations concerning the formation of languages. 


[33] Logique de Port-Royal, pp. 106-7. 


[34] Condillac, Craimmaire, p. 115. 


m 


[35] In the French this phrase reads:'. . . au lieu de dire "je suis chantant", on dit "je chante"'. The significance of the author's remark is lost 
on the English reader since he can indeed say 'I am singing’ whereas the Frenchman cannot say ‘je suis chantant'. This form, often known as 
the ‘progressive’, is not to be found in French, or in most other languages. [Translator's note.] 


[36] Logique de Port-Royal, p. 107. Cf. Condillac, Grammaire, pp. 132-4. In his L'Origine des connaissances, the history of the verb is 
analysed in a somewhat different fashion, but not its function. D. Thiebault, Grammaire philosophique, t.1, p. 216. 


[37] Cf. Logique de Port-Royal, p. 107, and Abbe Girard, Les Vrais Prindpes de la langue francaise, p. 56. 


[38] Bauzee, Grammaire generale, I, p. 426 et seq. 


[39] Condillac, Grammaire, pp. 185-6. 


[40] Destutt de Tracy, elements d'ldeologie, t. II, p. 64. 
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The Unconscigus Roots of the Drug War 


xcerpts trom Shamanism and t. opaganda: 
p The Birth of Patnarchy and the Drug War 


The central sacrament of all Paleolithic, Neolithic and Bronze Age 
cultures known is an inebriative herb, a plant totem, which became 
metaphoric of the communal epiphany. These herbs, herbal con- 
coctions and herbal metaphors are at the heart of all mythologies. 
They include such familiar images as the Burning Bush, the Tree of 
Life, the Cross, the 

Golden Bough, the 

Forbidden Fruit, the Blood 

of Christ, the Blood of 

Dionysos, the Holy Grail 

(or rather its contents), the 

Chalice (Kalyx: ‘flower cup’), the Golden Flower (Chrysanthemon), 
Ambrosia (Ambrotos: ‘immortal’), Nectar (Nektar: ‘overcomes 
death’), the Sacred Lotus, the Golden Apples, the Mystic Mandrake, 
the Mystic Rose, the Divine Mushroom (teonanacath, the Divine 
Water Lily, Soma, Ayahuasca (‘Vine of the Soul’), Kava, Iboga, 
Mama Coca and Peyote Woman. 


They are the archetypal—the emotionally, the 
instantaneously understood—symbols at the cen- 
ter of the drug propaganda. A sexually attractive 
man or woman is an archetypal image, the basis 
of most advertising. A loaf of bread is an arche- 
typal image. The emotional impact of the sacra- 
mental herbal images, or, rather, the historical 


Author of Shamanism and the Drug Propaganda 
and Drug War: Covert Money, Power & Policy <www.drugwar.com> 


confusion of their natural function, is central to the successful 
manipulation of mass emotion and individual self-image. 


Jung: “An image which frequently appears among the archetypal 
configurations of the unconscious is that of the tree or the wonder- 
working plant.” When 
people reproduce these 
dream images they often 
take the form of a man- 
dala. Jung calls the man- 
dala “a symbol of the self 
in cross section,” comparing it to the tree, which represents the 
evolving self, the self as a process of growth.’ 


“Like all archetypal symbols, the symbol of the tree has undergone 
a development of meaning in the course of the centuries. It is far 
removed from the original meaning of the shamanistic tree, even 
though certain basic features prove to be unalterable.”? 


“it is the decisive factors in the unconscious psyche, the arche- 
types, which constitute the structure of the collective unconscious. 
The latter represents a psyche that is identical in all individuals.... 
The archetypes are formal factors responsible for the organization of 
unconscious psychic processes: they are ‘patterns of behaviour.” ’ 


Those patterns of behavior are rooted in our evolutionary biology as 
surely as is the shape of our body. Inebriative behavior is an oral 
behavior, related, physiologically and psychologically, to eating and 
sex. It is as instinctive in people as socializing or music making. | 
doubt there is a solvent culture on earth in which breakfast isn’t 
accompanied by a traditional herbal stimulant, or in which some 
herbal inebriant isn’t wildly popular. 


Inebriation—ritual, social, alimentary and medical—is basic to all 
cultures, ancient and modern. Traditional cultures don’t separate 
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inebriative herbalism from 
any of the other ‘archaic 
techniques of ecstacy’— 
dancing, musicalizing, 
socializing, ritualizing, fast- 
ing, curing, ordeal—which 
are part of the same 
shamanic behavior com- 
plex; nor do they separate 
medicine from food. 


Rome, the last of the great ancient slave states, institutionalized the 
conquistador ethos of industrial conformity in Western culture. That 
ethos translates itself today as irrational fear of the shamanic experi- 
ence; fear, that is, of the unconscious itself and of primitivity in general. 


We don’t escape the thrall of our dreams. The psychology of con- 
temporary politics, ‘history, moves much more slowly than technol- 
ogy, which is a mechanical, not a biological process. We will cease 
to live in the world of the ancients only when sex, birth, hunger and 
death become different for us than they were for them. Our dream 
language, our spectacular automatic creativity, is, of course, arche- 
typal imagery, the evolutionarily-determined picture-language that is 
the same for all peoples, regardless of culture, just as the human 
body and emotions are the same. 


The artistic level achieved by many Neolithic cultures is extraordi- 
nary. The graphite- and gold-painted pottery produced by the 
Karanovo civilization of central Bulgaria in 4700 BC proves the exis- 
tence of very sophisti- 


cated firing techniques. YA le V | cease 


The Karanovo and of tne ancients 
Cucuteni cultures trad- WNEN SEX oirtr 

ed copper and gold arti- different 

facts and precious 

stones as well as their extraordinary pottery with each other. The 
largest Cucuteni town in western Ukraine, dating to about 3700 BC, 
contained 2,000 houses, about 16,000 people. 


Ceramic workshops were found there in two-story buildings, the top 
floors of which were apparently temples. The many clay temple 
models recovered show only women producing pottery in the down- 
stairs temple workshops. Cucuteni pottery, employing the wheel, 
rivals anything the world produced for the next thousand years. 
Wheeled vehicles are depicted in both Cucuteni and Karanovo lay- 
ers from about 4500 BC. A basic element of Cucuteni pottery design 
was the caduceus, or at least two s-shaped snakes creating an 
‘energy field,’ drawn as floating lines, where their heads met.‘ 


The snake, archetypal symbol of earthly regeneration and herbal 
healing, was a major motif of Neolithic art, both sacred and secu- 
lar. An 8,000-year-old cult vessel from Yugoslavia has two bird- 
headed snakes guarding the contents of a ritual bowl. A 6,500- 
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year-old vase from Romania shows snakes encircling the concen- 
tric circles of the world, “making the world roll” as Gimbutas says. 


Horned snakes, or horned animals in association with snakes, or 
bird-headed Goddesses wrapped in snakes, or Goddesses with 
snakes for hair, or schematic snakes, are reproduced on sacred 
drinking vessels, shrine Goddesses 
and pottery more frequently than any 
other imagery, from the Ukraine to 
Crete, from 8000 to 1500 BC. “The 
pregnant figurines of the seventh and 
sixth millennia BC are nude, while the 
pregnant ladies of the fifth and fourth 
millennia are exquisitely clothed 
except for the abdomen, which is 
exposed and on which lies a sacred 
snake.”® At right, a sacramental vase 
from late Neolithic Greece. 


Female Neolithic images, many with the head of a snake or bird, 
outnumber male images thirty to one.’ Like the bison-men of the 
Upper Paleolithic caves, the male god’s principal Neolithic manifes- 
tation was in the form of a bull or bull-man, the Son of His Mother. 
The Snake-Bird Goddess, a figure of cthonic transformation and 
ecstatic resurrection, was the original Creatrix. 


Evans: “The Gournia...relics dedicated to the snake cult are associ- 
ated with small clay figures of doves and a relief showing the Double 
Axe. These conjunctions are singularly illuminating since they reveal 

the fact that the 

Snake Goddess her- 

self represents only 
ne another aspect of the 
mn Minoan Lady of the 
Dove, while the 
Double Axe itself was connected with both. Just as the celestial 
inspiration descends in bird form either on the image of the divinity 
itself or on that of its votary...so the spirit of the Nether World, in ser- 
pent form, makes its ascent to a similar position from the earth 
itself.”® The Double Axe, then, cuts both ways.’ 


Jung: “Archetypes are systems of readiness for action, and at the 
same time images and emotions. They are inherited with the brain 
structure—indeed, they are its psychic aspect. They represent, on the 
one hand, a very strong instinctive conservatism, while on the other 
hand they are the most effective means conceivable of instinctive 
adaptation. They are thus, essentially, the cthonic portion of the psy- 
che, if we may use such an expression—that portion through which 
the psyche is attached to nature, or in which its link with the earth and 
the world appears at its most tangible. The psychic influence of the 
earth and its laws is seen most clearly in these primordial images.” 1° 


Primary among them, the snake, archetypal image of ecstatic cre- 
ativity and the life force, of herbal magic and evolutionary adapta- 
tion, in all Neolithic cultures known. Gimbutas: “The snake is a trans- 
functional symbol; it permeates all themes of Old European symbol- 
ism. Its vital influence was felt not only in life creation, but also in fer- 
tility and increase, and particularly in the regeneration of dying life 
energy. Combined with magical plants, the snake’s powers were 
potent in healing and creating life anew. A vertically winding snake 
symbolized ascending life force, viewed as a column of life rising 
from caves and tombs, and was an interchangeable symbol with the 
tree of life and spinal cord.” " 


The snake, the phallus, the mushroom and the bull, of course, aren’t 
really separable images, as both Neolithic art and contemporary 
dreams suggest. Gimbutas: “The whole group of interconnected 
symbols—phallus (or cylinder, mushroom and conical cap), ithyphal- 
lic animal-masked man, goat-man and the bull-man—represents a 
male stimulating principle in nature without whose influence nothing 
would grow and thrive.... The ‘bisexualism’ of the water-bird divinity 
is apparent in the emphasis on the long neck of the bird symbolical- 
ly linked with the phallus or the snake from Upper Paleolithic times 
and onwards through many millennia.... The image of a phallic Bird 
Goddess dominates during the seventh and sixth millennia in the 
Aegean and the Balkans. Sometimes she is a life-like erect phallus 
with small wings and a posterior of a woman, which, if seen in pro- 
file, is readily identifiable as a bird’s body and tail... ‘Bisexualism’ is 
reflected in bird-shaped vases with cylindrical necks and...in repre- 
sentations of hermaphroditic figurines of the Vinca culture having 
male genital organs and female breasts.” (Parenthesis hers.) 


“The ‘Fertility Goddess’ or ‘Mother Goddess’ is a more complex 
image than most people think. She was not only the Mother 
Goddess who commands fertility, or the Lady of the Beasts who 
governs the fecundity of animals and all wild nature, or the frighten- 
ing Mother Terrible, but a composite image with traits accumulated 
from both the pre-agricultural and agricultural eras.... Throughout 
the Neolithic period her head is phallus-shaped suggesting her 
androgynous nature, and its derivation from Paleolithic 
times...divine bisexuality stresses her absolute power.” ? 


Marshack reproduces a 20,000-year-old lunar counting bone which 
is simply a phallic head with two pendulous breasts. A 16,000-year- 


old lunar counting baton from France is a phallic bone with a vulva. 
A Goddess figure from Hungary, c.5400 BC, is shaped like a penis 
and testicles." Just as it was obvious that life came from the womb 
or egg, so it was obvious that the conjunction of the sexes produced 
a numinous power. Respect for the power of the Bull was in no way 
contrary to respect for the Goddess, who bore the Bull. 


Many of the magical signs found on Old European pottery from 6000 
to 4000 BC are direct descendants of Upper Paleolithic symbols, 
such as the V sign, used to indicate the Goddess’ pubic triangle on 
19,000-year-old ivory figurines from the Ukraine. The inverted V sign 
was used to indicate the cap of sacred mushrooms. Snakes, flowers, 
eyes, ears, waves, chevrons and x’s are equally ancient. These signs 
evolved into linguistic magical signs, consistently found in all Old 
European cultures. They include moon-counting lines and circles, tri- 
angles, meanders, v’s, m’s, n’s, squares, s’s, diamonds, arcs, y’s, 
+’s, tridents, bidents, swastikas, bird’s feet, concentric circles, hous- 
es and numerous other geometric and schematic patterns. 


The ‘sacral’ ivy-leaf, a standard device of Cretan potters for millen- 
nia, became a letter in both Linear A and B.** Gimbutas, organizing 
linguistic work that began with Evans, has graphed 68 Old 
European signs that can be shown to be identical to either Cretan 
Linear A or Classical Cypriot syllabic phonemes, the two great 
island survivals of this Old European, pre-Indo-European, lan- 
guage." This script, which predates the earliest evolved temple- 
palace script of Old Sumer by 2,000 years, isn’t a bureaucratic 
device designed to manage the tax rolls, as in Sumer, but magical 
script, produced only on religious items. The Near Eastern scripts, 
of course, also originated in their predecessor Neolithic communi- 
ties, thus the evolution is contemporaneous. 


The Egyptian name for their hieroglyphs, originally used only for 
sacral purposes, was ‘speech of the gods.’ ” We have 8,000-year- 
old stamp seals from Macedonia designed to leave their geometric 
impressions in wet clay, that is, moveable type. We also have 
Macedonian cylinder seals, designed to be rolled over the wet clay. 
This script is found only on figurines, thrones, temple models, 
altars, communion vases, sacred bread models, pendants, plaques 
and spindle whorls found in temples. Its purpose was to trigger 
magical communication, 
automatic speech, not 
accounting. Spindle 
whorls were often used 
as temple ornaments 
since the Goddess, 
like the Spider, the 
Wasp and the Bee, 
was a weaver of, and 
carried the sting of, 
magical plants. At right 
is a Queen’s pendant, 
Knossos, c.2000 BC. 
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The Cretan Queens of Knossos were consistently portrayed, for thou- 
sands of years, as winged wasps or bee-headed women surrounded 
by floating eyes and snakes. They were also depicted as bare-breast- 
ed shamans, in a flounced skirt, with a flower crown and outstretched 
arms holding a cobra in 
each hand." They cast 
spells. Their flower 
crowns were some- 
times capped by the 
image of a panther, the 
premier transformation 
beast.” At left, the 
image from a Cretan 
signet seal, worn as a 
ring by a royal woman. 


The throne of the Queen of Knossos was found in its original posi- 
tion against the north wall of the Throne Room. It was flanked by 
intensely colorful frescoes of huge eagle-headed lions, wingless 
griffins sprouting peacock plumes to indicate their benevolent char- 
acter. They are couchant amongst the sacramental papyrus reeds. 
At their heart, near their lion’s shoulder blade, are spiraliform 
rosettes, symbolic entheogens.” 


In most ancient cultures, including Mesoamerican and Hellenic, the 
butterfly represents the soul; a common Greek word for butterfly is 
psyche, soul.” Many contemporary Mazatecs and Cretans alike still 
regard butterflies as the souls of the departed. Some clay seal 
impressions from Knossos show the dots in the wings of a butterfly 
actually transformed into floating eyes.” 


In both cultures the butterfly is equated with the bee. Like the wasp, 
the power of the bee’s sting came from the power of the plants it pol- 
linated. A Mycenaean gem of Minoan workmanship, below, c.1400 
BC, pictures a large sacred plant growing from horns of consecra- 
tion, supported by a chalice. The plant is ceremonially flanked by 
two lion-headed satyrs in bee skins, that is two shamans, each hold- 
ing aloft, directly over the plant, a jug of sacramental drink. The 
bees not only made honey for the honey-beer, but pollinated the 
magical flowers the mead was spiked with, thus transforming the 
shamans themselves into buzzing lion-headed bees. 


The horse, the tarpan, was 
first tamed as an engine of 
war and high-speed travel by 
fierce nomadic pastoralists 
from the Ukraine and 
Kazakhstan about 5300 BC, 
using antler-tine bridles. 
Their economy was based 
on very large horse herds 
used for milk, meat, hide and 
sinew, which they didn’t hes- 
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itate to drive into new territory. Since they relied on conquest, their 
mobile society was militarized and hierarchical, and their mythology 
stressed the role of the warrior as Creator. They carried bows and 
arrows, spears, long daggers and, later, short metal swords. 


Since they left barrow or tumulus graves, individual pits covered by 
a low cairn or mound, kurgan in Russian, Gimbutas adopted this as 
the general name for the various steppe peoples sharing this cul- 
ture. Kurgan hordes flooded Old Europe in three successive waves, 
c.4400 BC, c.3500 BC and c.3000 BC. These are the ‘Proto-Indo- 
European’ speakers whose language became the basis of the 
Greek, Celtic, Germanic, Italic, Albanian, Slavic, Armenian, Iranian 
and Indic language groups.” 


Kurgan warriors could travel at least five times faster than the seden- 
tary competition, and soon controlled the trade routes over vast 
areas of Southeastern Europe. For the first time, rich male graves, 
replete with weapons and horse-head sceptres, appear in Europe, 
indicating chieftancy and patriarchal organization. Over the centuries 
Europe’s Neolithic villages became socially stratified, with the bulk of 
the Mediterranean-type population ruled by a warrior-elite of Kurgan, 
proto-Europid type. Hilltop forts appear, along with a pastoral econo- 
my, signs of violence, and patriarchal religious symbols emphasizing 
the sun. For the first time, throughout the Alpine valleys, Bulgaria, 
Romania, the Black Sea region and the Caucasus, heavily-armed 
male gods appear on stone stelae along with their solar symbolism. 


By 3500 BC the official solar symbolism replaced the beautifully exe- 
cuted sacred script on Cucuteni pottery. The building of Cucuteni tem- 
ples, the making of graceful communion vessels and the writing of the 
Old European script came to an end. Trade in metals and metal 
weaponry burgeoned. Daggers, shaft-hole axes and flat axes of 
arsenic bronze are found throughout the Pontic region, along with 
metal workshops containing clay bivalve molds. Northwest Yugoslavia, 
southwest Hungary, Slovenia and Slovakia yield an impressive chain 
of hill forts, where most of the metallurgy took place.” 


The well-established Neolithic cultures of Old Europe didn’t just die 
out overnight; those that remained unconquered adapted to the new 
environment. Sacred monarchy, a military institution, was born. As 
the ecology militarized, the loving Mother-Queen found herself man- 
aging constant warfare. She became a Mother-Terrible, a SHE Who 
Must Be Obeyed, as H. Ryder Haggard put it. As the Bull’s blood 
once was, so the Warrior’s blood became—the source of life for the 
tribe. More and more authority devolved to the war shamans, as 
their responsibility for the survival of the tribe increased. They still 
ruled by deputizing for the Queen, for the Mother remained the 
Source of life. It was She, and her Priestesses, who sacrificed the 
Bull, or the Warrior-Bull, at the solstices. 


Since initiation is mock death and resurrection, and since plants 
became ‘plant-man’ and bulls became ‘bull-man,’ the ‘sacrifice’ 
would have been symbolic or entheogenic in most cases, since, 


most often, the Queen and her entourage would be ‘killing’ the old 
year and bringing in the new, as in the Bull sacrifice on the Cretan 
Hagia Triada sarcophagus, c. 1500 BC, below. 


Island Crete, however, until the Mycenaean-Dorian age, was mili- 
tarily secure. Times of terror came to mainland Europe much earli- 
er. And in such times, extreme unction was demanded, one way or 
the other, of the war shaman, as it was among Paleolithic tribes. The 
first conception of a ‘king’ was as the sacrificial servant of the peo- 
ple, the war shaman who would lay down his life. Like the ritual Bull 
and the pharmakon which were traditionally consumed together, the 
king would sacrifice himself for the common good. The pharmakos, 
the sacrificial king, replaced the pharmakon more and more often as 


competition for the land increased. The Paleolithic Bull became a 
Warrior sacrificed to an emerging ethos of warfare, to an ecology of 
territorial competition and functional specialization—to a glorification 
of servitude and sacrifice that would have been alien to most 
Neolithic communities, except in extreme circumstances. The evo- 
lution, then, was from tribal to theacratic, to theocratic, to militaristic. 


All the great originary city-states of Mesopotamia, China, 
Mesoamerica, Peru, Africa, India and Europe ended up ‘militaristic,’ 
that is, completely absorbed in internecine warfare. Cultural anthro- 
pologists classify the stages in the development of early civilizations 
as Incipient Farming, Formative, Florescent, Theocratic Irrigation- 
Trade State, and Militaristic State. Although there are regional and 
sub-regional differences—irrigation, for instance, was less important 
in some areas than in others—the pattern of creative, matristic, trib- 
al, egalitiarian Neolithic villages enslaved by warrior tribes, or trans- 
fixed by internecine warfare, holds throughout. ‘Militaristic’ is used 
as a synonym for ‘historical’ by cultural anthropologists. This is not 
merely a function of the nastiness of those darn men, since 
increased agricultural efficiency itself produces intense population 
pressures and competition for resources. The resultant internecine 
warfare automatically produces the need for an effective defense. 


Braidwood and Reed estimate 0.125 people per square mile in Late 
Paleolithic Iraq, c.10,000 BC.” Flannery estimates zero to one person 
per square kilometre in southwestern Iran, bordering Iraq, in the Late 
Paleolithic, growing to more than six people after large-scale irrigation 
appears, c.3000 BC—a sixty-fold increase.” Agriculture, then, is a 
cybernetic engine, creating its own pressure for increased production 
and territorial expansion. This was the exact opposite of the Neolithic 
process, which stressed the powerful hearth skills of women. The 
Bronze Age process stressed the confrontational skills of the warrior. 


Furthermore, humans have an inherently carnivorous psychology. 
Even the tribal Neolithic communities lived by hunting and practicing 
animal sacrifice, which they uniformly associated with religious 
epiphany. Animal sacrifice, as the Cretan rite illustrates, was a major 
function of Neolithic priestesses. Blood was considered nourishing, 
entheogenic, and the entheogenic or curative sap of plants was 
regarded as their ‘blood.’ Wealth-managing bureaucracies, of 
course, which the Neolithic communities lacked, were careful to 
generate reasons for acquiring more wealth. In this sense, Early 
Bronze Age city-states can be seen as military institutions. 


lahu, the Sumerian Exalted Dove, was the daughter of Tiamat, the 
primeval waters. As the renowned linguist Professor John Allegro, 
Secretary of the Dead Sea Scrolls Fund and one of the original 
translators of the Scrolls, teaches, IA, in Sumerian, means ‘juice’ or 
‘strong water.’The root idea of U, according to its 
usage in words like ‘copulate,’ ‘mount,’ ‘create,’ 
and ‘vegetation,’ is ‘fertility,’ thus ‘lahu’ means 
‘juice of fertility. That is the name of an 
entheogen, the fruit of ‘the menses of Eileithyia.’ 
The Sumerian Goddess was also called Inanna. 
‘Ishtar,’ the Akkadian-Babylonian name, is derived from the 
Sumerian USh-TAR, ‘uterus’in Latin. ‘Dove,’ peristera in Greek, also 
means ‘womb,’ as does its Semitic cognate yonah, Jonah. 


The Akkadian era of Lower Mesopotamia (southern Iraq) was founded 
by Sargon of Agade or Akkad, c.2360 BC. Bab-ilu, ‘the Gate of God,’ 
Hammurabi’s capitol city, inherited the political ascendancy about 600 
years later. In Hammurabi’s Babylon, the Exalted Dove was cut in two 
by Marduk. “You, Marduk, are the most revered of the awesome gods. 
Your fiat is unequalled, your dictate is Anu. From this day forward your 
pronouncements shall be unalterable. Your hands shall have the 
power to raise up or bring down. Your word shall be prophetic, your 
command shall be unrivalled. None of the gods shall be above you!” 


“Let any downtrodden man with a cause present himself to my 
statue, for | am the king of justice. Let him read my inscribed words 
carefully, and ponder their meaning, for these will make his case 
clear to him, and give peace to his troubled mind! ‘He is Hammurabi, 
the King, a father to all the people. He has heard the word of 
Marduk, his lord, and thus has guaranteed the prosperity of the peo- 
ple forever, leading the land into righteousness —let my supplicant 
proclaim this, praying with his whole heart and soul for me”? 
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Enuma Elish, ‘When on High,’ has the unrivalled Marduk creating 
order out of the corpse of Tiamat, the Primordial Ocean-Woman, 
specifically called a woman in the myth and portrayed as an 
enraged shaman, like Hera, creating poisonous monsters for self- 
protection. Marduk, Tiamat’s son, volunteers to rescue the rest of 
her rebellious progeny from the enraged Goddess: “He looked 
toward the enraged Tiamat, with a spell on his lips. He carried a 
magical plant to ward off her poison.... After slaying Tiamat the lord 
rested, pondering what to do with her dead body. He resolved to 
undo this abortion by creating ingenious things with it. Like a clam, 
he split her in two, setting half of her to form the sky as a roof for 
our earthly house.” *° 


Tiamat, above center, became the Tehom of Genesis. ‘Firmament’ 
means ‘what is spread out,’and is a reference to the body of Tiamat. 
Marduk is Yahweh to Tiamat’s Tehom.*' Marduk, or his hero 
Gilgamesh, was craftily portrayed as a winged shaman bringing the 
herb of immortality from heaven to earth, thus usurping the function 
of Tiamat’s daughter lahu, the original Yahweh, the Exalted Dove. 
Gilgamesh brings magical opium poppies to earth on the relief 
below, from the palace of Ashurnasirpal II, c. 875 BC. Marduk’s rite 
involved ceremoniously cutting a dove in two at the Spring Equinox, 
an enormously powerful image for a culture that understood the 
meaning of the dove. Henceforth the wings belonged to Marduk, 
who proved as useful to Nebuchadnezzar in 600 BC as to 
Hammurabi in 1700 BC. 


Like the Mycenaeans before them, the Dorians, mounted pastoral- 
ists, entered the Peloponnese as conquerors. Their three main 
tribes were divided into 27 
phratries, patrilinear broth- 
erhoods, some of the 
names of which were found 
at Argos inscribed on 
water-pipes.* The native 
population of ‘Helots’ were 
enslaved as_ hereditary 
community property by 
the pipe-smoking brothers. 
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Their military hierarchy tolerated no social dissent. By 800 BC 
Sparta controlled all Laconia, and, along with Argos, Corinth and 
Megara, all the Peloponnese except the mountains of Arcadia. 
Attica went through the same process of military consolidation 
under the lonians, as did the northern regions under the Aeolians, 
Boeotians and Thessalians. 


The demand for metal, and slaves to work the mines, played a major 
role in the founding of overseas trading colonies. Archaic Greek 
states, 800-500 BC, founded hundreds of colonies throughout 
Europe and North Africa. The enslavement of the locals was stan- 
dard colonization procedure. Slaves were at a premium since most 
children never saw fifteen; rare was the woman who lived past 30 or 
the man who lived past 40. 


The canonical Boeotian Hesiod dated the ages of man by the pre- 
cious metals mined by the slaves: the original golden race of the 
orchard garden, whose spirits “roam everywhere over the earth, 
clothed in mist and keep watch on judgements and cruel deeds, 
givers of wealth”; the matriarchal silver race destroyed by Zeus for 
refusing to recognize him; the flesh-eating bronze race “sprung from 
ash trees...terrible and strong,” who destroyed themselves in war- 
fare; the founding fathers of Mycenae and Troy who dwell 
“untouched by sorrow in the islands of the blessed”; and their 
descendants of iron, who “never rest from labor and sorrow.” 


In the Works and Days, when Pandora “lifts the great lid of the 
pithos” all the misfortunes of mortality fly out. Hesiod, the official 
mythologer of the Greek warrior class, thus equates the Mystery of 
the Spring Resurrection with death itself, as the Israelis did in their 
complex Passover legend. The winged ‘All-giver,’ Pandora, original- 
ly, on Crete, from whence the festival comes, instigated the rebirth 
of the world, not its woes." 


Life comes from Eleusis, ‘the place of happy arrival,’ from Delphi, ‘the 
womb,’ but to acknowledge that would be to acknowledge the prima- 
cy of Thea. Not Zeus, or his Only Begotten Son Apollon, nor Elohim 
or his Only Begotten Son Moshiy’a/ Yehoshu’a/Jesus, but the Saviour 
Persephone, as she was called, the Arrhetos Koura, ‘the ineffable 
maiden,’ the Only Begotten Daughter, as she was called, first. 


Persephone, the winged Snake Nymph Korykia, was inseparable 
from her herbal magic. Apollonius: “Thereupon the handmaids were 
making ready the chariot; and Medea meanwhile took from the hol- 
low casket a charm which men say is called the charm of 
Prometheus. If aman should anoint his body therewithal, having first 
appeased the Maiden, the only-begotten, with sacrifice by night, 
surely that man could not be wounded by the stroke of bronze nor 
would he flinch from blazing fire; but for that day he would prove 
superior both in prowess and in might. It shot up first-born when the 
ravening eagle on the rugged flanks of Caucasus let drip to the earth 
the blood-like ichor of tortured Prometheus. And its flower appeared 
a cubit above ground in color like the Korykian crocus, rising on twin 


stalks; but in the earth the root was 
like newly-cut flesh. The dark juice 
of it, like the sap of a mountain-oak, 
she had gathered in a Caspian 
shell to make the charm withal, 
when she had first bathed in seven 
ever-flowing streams, and had 
called seven times on Brimo, nurse 
of youth, night-wandering Brimo, of 
the underworld, queen among the 
dead,—in the gloom of night, clad 
in dusky garments. And beneath, 
the dark earth shook and bellowed 
when the Titanian root was cut; and 
the son of lapetos himself groaned, 
his soul distraught with pain. And 
she brought the charm forth and placed it in the fragrant band which 
engirdled her, just beneath her bosom, divinely fair. And going forth 
she mounted the swift chariot...” 3 


Pandora-Korykia-Persephone is the Greek equivalent of Eve, and is 
similarly manipulated. Eve is the Hebrew equivalent of Ishtar, whose 
Babylonian legend is a virtual duplicate of the legend of Persephone, 
as is the legend of Ishtar’s Sumerian mother Inanna or lahu, dug up at 
ancient Nippur. Ishtar is smitten in the underworld with 60 diseases, 


stopping all reproductive life on earth. Ea, the Babylonian Prometheus, 
extracts a magical flagon from Ereshkigal, the Babylonian Hecate, the 
water from which enables Ishtar to rise to the surface. Reunited with 
Tammuz (Dionysos), they perform the sacred rites for the dead, who 
restore life to the upper world as the two make love. 


During ‘cups, through entheogenic and erotic ecstacy, the dead earth 
was brought back to life. By dancing with the ghosts, ancient Eros, the 
fructifying power, was reborn. After ‘cups’ came Chytroi, ‘pots for the 
food of the dead’—gifts to encourage the ghosts to return once again 
to their homes underground.” 


‘Death’ was a state that could be visited, one 

could be ‘abducted’ to the realm of the dead, 

hence the sacramental identity of Greek 

women with Persephone; they regularly 

became Persephone. Explains Ishtar: “On the 

day when Tammuz comes up to me,/When 

with him the lapis flute and the carnelian ring come up to me,/When 
with him the wailing men and the wailing women come up to me,/May 
the dead rise and smell the incense.” (Nippur, c.1800 BC.) 


Eliade: “It certainly seems that the chief function of the dead in the 
granting of shamanic powers is less a matter of taking ‘possession’ 


of the subject than of helping him to become a ‘dead man’—in short, 
of helping him to become a ‘spirit’ too.” *° 


But shamanic spirituality becomes a threat to slavers bent on con- 
quest. Almost every significant government from the Late Bronze Age 
to the nineteenth century has been a theocratic slave state in which 
the official rituals of the culture reinforced mass servitude. The sacred 
fire of the Mother City which the colonists so treasured on their ardu- 
ous voyage of conquest was meant to replace that of their hosts. 
“Conquering gods their titles take/From the foes they captive make.” 


Propaganda works by way of true myth, imagery which instantly 
affects our emotions. This archetypal imagery is brought to life by 
pharmaco-shamanic rites in tribal cultures, and those rites are crimi- 
nalized and coopted by their industrial conquerors. The solar 
monotheism, the Aten of Akhenaten, served the same purpose as the 
Apollo of the Delphian powers, or the Juppiter Maximus of Caesar, or 
the Jesus Invictus of Constantine and Charles V. The Imperial Icon 
facilitated the efficient management of the conquered by requiring the 
replacement of their culture with the Imperial syncretism. This cultur- 
al genocide effectively turned once independent people into farm ani- 
mals—andrapoda, as the Greeks put it, ‘human-footed stock.’ 


The archetypal matristic imagery remained an organic if diminished 
part of classical Olympian mythology because the Greeks 
remained more decentralized than either the 
Israelis or the Romans. King David organ- 
ized all the women of royal blood into a royal 
harem, thus making the ‘matrilineal’throne of 
Israel the exclusive province of the King and 
his line. This device was adopted in Rome on the founding of the 
Vestal College, but, because there was no central Greek govern- 
ment, and because the canonical Hesiod, early on, had, as 
Herodotus put it, “given the deities their titles and distinguished 
their several provinces and special powers,” *' absolute theological 
patriarchy never reached Greece, although Olympian tradition is 
certainly warrior-based. 


As Graves puts it, “The institution of patriarchy ends the period of 
true myth; historical legend then begins and fades into the light of 


common history.” That is, true myth, the archetypes of conscious- 
ness evoking evolutionary, that is behavioral, realities, instinct, the 
stuff of dreams, is more easily discerned through the fog of Greek 
legend than Israeli or the much later Roman. As Homer put it, “Two 
gates for ghostly dreams there are: one gateway/of honest horn, 
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and one of ivory./Issuing by the ivory gate are dreams/of glimmering 
illusion, fantasies,/out those that come through solid polished 
horn/may be borne out, if mortals only know them.” * 


Graves says that all true poetry celebrates the thirteen lunar months 
of the ancient year, the birth, life, 

death and resurrection of the 

God of the Waxing year, who is 

the son, lover and victim of the 

threefold Goddess, the Muse of all true poets. “Her names and titles 
are innumerable. In ghost stories she often figures as ‘The White 
Lady,’ and in ancient religions, from the British Isles to the 
Caucasus, as the ‘White Goddess.’ | cannot think of any true poet, 
from Homer onwards who has not independently recorded his expe- 
rience of her. The test of a poet’s vision, one might say, is the accu- 
racy of his portrayal of the White Goddess and of the island over 
which she rules. The reason why the hairs stand on end, the eyes 
water, the throat is constricted, the skin crawls and a shiver runs 
down the spine when one writes or reads a true poem is that a true 
poem is necessarily an invocation of the White Goddess, or Muse, 
the Mother of All Living, the ancient power of fright and lust—the 
female spider or the queen-bee whose embrace is death.” 


Human industry is to the ecosphere what individual consciousness 
is to the collective unconscious. Just as sensitivity to the ineffable 
ecosphere must be our teacher if we are to survive the effects of our 
own technology, so must sensitivity to our own ineffable logosphere, 
our collective unconscious, be our teacher if we are to survive the 
politics that technology has generated. 


Jung: “Just as the day-star rises out of the nocturnal sea, so, onto- 
genetically and phylogenetically, consciousness is born of uncon- 
sciousness and sinks back every night to this primal condition. This 
duality of our psychic life is the prototype and archetype of the Sol- 
Luna symbolism.”* “Luna is really the mother of the sun, which 
means, psychologically, that the unconscious is pregnant with con- 
sciousness and gives birth to it.” “The foundation of conscious- 
ness, the psyche per se, is unconscious, and its structure, like that 
of the body, is common to all, its individual features being only 
insignificant variants.” *” 


The loss of connection to the ecstatic processes, the loss of an easy 
bridge between the conscious and the unconscious, is the beginning 
of neurosis, the loss of connection to the Holy Mother, the irrational 
voice of our emotions, the fountainhead of our genius. The last thing 
Greek slaves needed was genuine inspiration, so, for them, the con- 
tents of the Jug became taboo. We have all become Greek slaves. 
The Mycenaeans, conquerors and transmitters of Cretan culture, 
were themselves absorbed by the southerly march of the Dorians 
and lonians. Their Classical Greek imagery was then 
transformed by the Romans into the Orthodox 
Christianity which became the mandatory religion of 
the late Roman slave states, of all the medieval 
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European slave states, and the theological underpinning of the 
Euro-American industrial theocracy. 


Kannabis, as the Greeks called it, sacred mushrooms, coca leaf, 
Peyote and the other ancient herbal sacraments are among the 
most easily accessible doorways 
to the proprioceptive and oracu- 
lar available. They are fountain- 
heads of creativity and earth- 
consciousness industrial culture desperately needs. Without institu- 
tionalized, or at least legalized shamanism, a Paleolithic adaptive 
technique, human political culture risks domination by the suicidally 
robotic, as our repeated acts of genocide and our virtually institu- 
tionalized ecocide tend to indicate. It is the tribal, the mammalian, 
the creative part of our psyche that is sensitive to our biological rela- 
tionship to the earth. Is global political culture successfully dealing 
with the industrial destabilization of the ecosphere? Unmitigated 
industrial values are a path to evolutionary suicide. 


The ancient shamanic bridges need to be rebuilt; the familial tribal 
cultures need to be listened to very carefully. Humanizing the 
evolved industrial polity will be every bit as difficult as healing the 
damaged ecosphere and rendering human industry ecological. “The 
Teleut shaman calls back the soul of a sick child in these words: 
‘Come back to your country!...to the yurt, by the bright fire!...Come 
back to your father...to your mother!...’ ...It is only if the soul refuses 
or is unable to return to its place in the body that the shaman goes 
to look for it and finally descends to the realm of the dead to bring it 
back.” Hence historiography. 


The central sacrament of Incan culture, coca leaf, a medicinal chew 
and tea leaf, was determined to be un delusio del demonio by 
Pizarro’s priests, who proceeded to save Incan souls by working 
them to death as beasts of burden under the lash. 


There is nothing whatever dangerous about whole coca leaves; they 
are as harmless as orange pekoe tea. Cocaine, which wasn’t isolated 
until 1860, comprises about one-half of 1 percent of the weight of a 
coca leaf. It takes a ton of coca leaves to make 5 to 20 pounds of 
cocaine. There are far more dangerous compounds in potatoes, 
tomatoes, celery and fava beans, all of which are perfectly safe to eat. 


Traditional sacramental plant-foods can’t be equated with poisons, 
and poisons can’t be equated with naturally-occurring plant isolates. 
Some plants are poisonous, and some plant isolates are as safe to 
use as corn. This Drug War is largely the political history of that 
intentional confusion, a confusion rooted in the unconscious con- 
tents of our political culture. That is, in the planted axiom that “the 
drug problem” can be discussed in terms of modern politics. 


The Drug War can’t be separated from the cultural compulsion of our 
conquistador history. Nor can it be separated from the evolutionary 
function of inebriative behavior. The industrial process has been as 
successful in burying conscious knowledge of the archaic techniques 
of ecstacy as it has been in burying the wolf, and those that understood 
it. Unconscious knowledge, on the other hand, is a tad more difficult to 
manipulate, as the neurotic lurching of so many of our public figures 
demonstrates; “just say no,” after all, was promulgated by an alcoholic. 


We are no longer overtly racist, in our public laws at least, but we 
are still brutally anti-tribal, in many ways institutionally unloving, 
structurally violent, to millions of our children, our tribal primitives, 
and to our shamanic adults. This is a psychological inheritance from 
our conquistador past, as well as a legal one. 


This internalized industrial fascism, this proscription, causes drug 
problems, in the same way that violent sexual puritanism causes 
sexual problems. The ancient tribal wisdom prevents them. There 
are many cultures, both tribal and industrial, the Vicosinos of Peru 
and the Dutch, for instance, that don’t have anything like our current 
disaster, and they all apply prescription rather than proscription. 
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The Solar Anus 
By Georges Bataille 


It is clear that the world is purely parodic, in other words, that each thing seen is the parody of another, or is the 
same thing in a deceptive form. 


Ever since sentences started to circulate in brains devoted to reflection, an effort at total identification has been 
made, because with the aid of a copula each sentence ties one thing to another; all things would be visibly connected 
if one could discover at a single glance and in its totality the tracings of Ariadne's thread leading thought into its own 
labyrinth. 


But the copula of terms is no less irritating than the copulation of bodies. And when I scream I AM THE SUN an 
integral erection results, because the verb to be is the vehicle of amorous frenzy. 


Everyone is aware that life is parodic and that it lacks an interpretation. Thus lead is the parody of gold. Air is the 
parody of water. The brain is the parody of the equator. Coitus is the parody of crime. 


Gold, water, the equator, or crime can each be put forward as the principle of things. 


And if the origin of things is not like the ground of the planet that seems to be the base, but like the circular 
movement that the planet describes around a mobile center, then a car a clock, or a sewing machine could equally be 
accepted as the generative principle. 


The two primary motions are rotation and sexual movement, whose combination is expressed by the locomotive's 
wheels and pistons. 


These two motions are reciprocally transformed, the one into the other. 


Thus one notes that the earth, by turning, makes animals and men have coitus, and (because the result is as much the 
cause as that which provokes it) that animals and men make the earth turn by having coitus. 


It is the mechanical combination or transformation of these movements that the alchemists sought as the 
philosopher's stone. 


It is through the use of this magically valued combination that one can determine the present position of men in the 
midst of the elements. 


An abandoned shoe, a rotten tooth, a snub nose, the cook spitting in the soup of his masters are to love what a battle 
flag is to nationality. 


An umbrella, a sexagenarian, a seminarian, the smell of rotten eggs, the hollow eyes of judges are the roots that 
nourish love. 


A dog devouring the stomach of a goose, a drunken vomiting woman, a slobbering accountant, a jar of mustard 
represent the confusion that serves as the vehicle of love. 


A man who finds himself among others is irritated because he does not know why he is not one of the others. 
In bed next to a girl he loves, he forgets that he does not know why he is himself instead of the body he touches. 


Without knowing it, he suffers from the mental darkness that keeps him from screaming that he himself is the girl 
who forgets his presence while shuddering in his arms. 


Love or infantile rage, or a provincial dowager's vanity, or clerical pornography, or the diamond of a soprano 
bewilder individuals forgotten in dusty apartments. 


They can very well try to find each other; they will never find anything but parodic images, and they will fall asleep 
as empty as mirrors. 


The absent and inert girl hanging dreamless from my arms is no more foreign to me than the door or window 
through which I can look or pass. 


I rediscover indifference (allowing her to leave me) when I fall asleep, through an inability to love what happens. 


It is impossible for her to know whom she will discover when I hold her, because she obstinately attains a complete 
forgetting. 


The planetary systems that turn in space like rapid disks, and whose centers also move, describing an infinitely 
larger circle, only move away continuously from their own position in order to return it, completing their rotation. 


Movement is a figure of love, incapable of stopping at a particular being, and rapidly passing from one to another. 


But the forgetting that determines it in this way is only a subterfuge of memory. 


A man gets up as brusquely as a specter in a coffin and falls in the same way. 


He gets up a few hours later and then he falls again, and the same thing happens every day; this great coitus with the 
celestial atmosphere is regulated by the terrestrial rotation around the sun. 


Thus even though terrestrial life moves to the rhythm of this rotation, the image of this movement is not turning 
earth, but the male shaft penetrating the female and almost entirely emerging, in order to reenter. 


Love and life appear to be separate only because everything on earth is broken apart by vibrations of various 
amplitudes and durations. 


However, there are no vibrations that are not conjugated with a continuous circular movement; in the same way, a 
locomotive rolling on the surface of the earth is the image of continuous metamorphosis. 


Beings only die to be born, in the manner of phalluses that leave bodies in order to enter them. 
Plants rise in the direction of the sun and then collapse in the direction of the ground. 
Trees bristle the ground with a vast quantity of flowered shafts raised up to the sun. 


The trees that forcefully soar end up burned by lightning, chopped down, or uprooted. Returned to the ground, they 
come back up in another form. 


But their polymorphous coitus is a function of uniform terrestrial rotation. 


The simplest image of organic life united with rotation is the tide. From the movement of the sea, uniform coitus of 
the earth with the moon, comes the polymorphous and organic coitus of the earth with the sun. 


But the first form of solar love is a cloud raised up over the liquid element. The erotic cloud sometimes becomes a 
storm and falls back to earth in the form of rain, while lightning staves in the layers of the atmosphere. 


The rain is soon raised up again in the form of an immobile plant. 

Animal life comes entirely from the movement of the seas and, inside bodies, life continues to come from salt water. 
The sea, then, has played the role of the female organ that liquefies under the excitation of the penis. 

The sea continuously jerks off. 

Solid elements, contained and brewed in water animated by erotic movement, shoot out in the form of flying fish. 
The erection and the sun scandalize, in the same way as the cadaver and the darkness of cellars. 


Vegetation is uniformly directed towards the sun; human beings, on the other hand, even though phalloid like trees, 
in opposition to other animals, necessarily avert their eyes. 


Human eyes tolerate neither sun, coitus, cadavers, nor obscurity, but with different reactions. 
When my face is flushed with blood, it becomes red and obscene. 


It betrays at the same time, through morbid reflexes, a bloody erection and a demanding thirst for indecency and 
criminal debauchery. 


For that reason I am not afraid to affirm that my face is a scandal and that my passions are expressed only by the 
JESUVE. 


The terrestrial globe is covered with volcanoes, which serve as its anus. 
Although this globe eats nothing, it often violently ejects the contents of its entrails. 


Those contents shoot out with a racket and fall back, streaming down the sides of the Jesuve, spreading death and 
terror everywhere. 


In fact, the erotic movements of the ground are not fertile like those of the water, but they are far more rapid. 
The earth sometimes jerks off in a frenzy, and everything collapses on its surface. 


The Jesuve is thus the image of an erotic movement that burglarizes the ideas contained in the mind, giving them the 
force a scandalous eruption. 


This eruptive force accumulates in those who are necessarily situated below. 


Communist workers appear to the bourgeois to be as ugly and dirty as hairy sexual organs, or lower parts; sooner or 
later there will be a scandalous eruption in the course of which the asexual noble heads of the bourgeois will be 
chopped off. 


The erotic revolutionary and volcanic deflagrations antagonize the heavens. 
As in the case of violent love, they take place beyond the constraints of fecundity. 


In opposition to celestial fertility there are terrestrial disasters, the image of terrestrial love without condition, 
erection without escape and without rule, scandal, and terror. 


Love then screams in my own throat; I am the Jesuve, the filthy parody of the torrid and blinding sun. 


I want to have my throat slashed while violating the girl to whom I will have been able to say: you are the night. 


The Sun exclusively loves the Night and directs its luminous violence, its ignoble shaft, toward the earth, but finds 
itself incapable of reaching the gaze or the night, even though the nocturnal terrestrial expanses head continuously 
toward the indecency of the solar ray. 


The solar annulus is the intact anus of her body at eighteen years to which nothing sufficiently blinding can be 
compared except the sun, even though the anus is night. 
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